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I") The Harps and the Evergreen 


Children 


To each of the Evergreen children 
There is brought at the hour of its birth 
A magic, sweet harp, as I fancy, 
For the little tree’s dower on earth 
And at twilight is planted by fairies 
By the side of each wee baby tree 
And they grow there all summer together 
Tho’ the harps you and | may not see. 


Then the autumn takes care of the children— 
Too soon come the winds that are sharp— 
And she tucks the dry leaves all about them 
And she tucks in each dear little harp; 
And as soon as the snows begin flying 
They fall in a long winter sleep 
All heedless of storms that are raging 
Nor minding the snows that are deep. 


Comes the springtime to wake them to growing 
In the sunshine, the rain and the dew 

And it gladdens my heart to remember 
That the harps will be growing there too 

And will fill all the woodland with music 
That is tender and mellow and sweet 

When the children have grown up to treehood 
And the harps have their strings all complete. 


So lightly I'll step where the mosses 
And the duff in the forest are spread 
For the harps and the Evergreen children 
Like a warm, cozy mother-made bed, 
Lest one little tree should be injured 
And its heart should with sorrow be filled, 
Lest one little harp should be broken 
And all of its music be stilled. 
—Leander Goetz 
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By Atrrep M. BAILEY 


(With Photographs by the Author) 


FF the coast of Florida lie the semi-tropical 
Bahaman islands; small, coral cays clothed 
with a dense vegetation of hardy plants which 
flourish on the sterile, coral shores, almost devoid of 
soil. Nassau is the capitol, a tourist town exceedingly 
popular now that prohibition blankets the United States. 
Several large hotels have been built to accommodate the 
wealthy tourists seeking the sea breezes, with the accom- 
panying tinkle of ice and sparkling wines. 

The S. S. Munargo dropped anchor well offshore of 
New Providence, the lit- 
tle island on which Nas- 
sau stands, and a ten- 
der with barges came 
alongside to take the 
passengers ashore. The 
sun dropped below the 
clouded horizon into the 
shimmering sea before 
it started 
Small craft, sailboats 
and launches filled the 
bay, and welcoming 
lights gleamed from 
along the palm-fringed 
shore. The custom offi- 
cials at Nassau are not 





shoreward. 





chalking the baggage as a matter of form. A line of 
dusky shadows extending from baggy clothes, topped 
with broad cocoanut fibre hats, seized our suitcases and 
led us to the waiting carriages, and then a dozen out- 
stretched hands awaited the customary tip, each negro 
begging imploringly, “Boss, I’se de one.” 

My wife and youngster and I did not arrive in Nas- 
sau until after “the season.” The large hotels were 
closed so we were forced to put up at one of the two 
smaller hostelries ; rambling, frame structures surrounded 
by banana trees, royal 
palms, and oleanders. 

Narrow streets, cov- 
ered with glistening coral 
sand, are flanked with 
curious old-time build- 
ings, typical of a warm 
climate, with huge pad- 
locked doors and barred 
and shuttered windows. 
The negroes outnumber 
the whites about fifteen 
to one. The most splen- 
did of the African popu- 
lation are the officers of 
the law, who stroll non- 
chalantly along the street 





inquisitive, merely ask- 
ing a few questions and 


THE BEACHES WERE OF CORAL ROCK, WITH POINTS OF 
RAZOR BLADE SHARPNESS. THIS IS THE PROJECTION 
OF A TYPICAL CORAL CAY, SHOWING POTHOLES 
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two abreast, one dressed 
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A LARGE IGUANA (CYCLURA FIGGINSI) FEEDING ON BITTER 
GUANA CAY, WHERE THE BIG LIZARDS LIVED 


in white and the other in uncomfortably warm-looking 
serge and braid, their clubs swinging and their shoes 
squeaking. They are the pride of the town. 
Carriages, drawn by decrepit-looking ponies, line the 
streets, awaiting an unwary fare; bicycles are numerous, 
and a few autos weave their way among the darting 
blacks. Taking Nassau as a whole, it is a delightful, 
old-fashioned and picturesque place, with its cocoanut 
and royal palms, magnolias and oleanders—a _ wintering 
place de luxe for those who crave an island life, with its 
sea sports, bathing and fishing. I never think of Nassau, 
however, but I recall the steamboat 
When reading one of 


literature with its 
wealth of descriptive adjectives. 
the pamphlets I learned for the first time of “lilting 
waves !” 

My work was to take me among the cays stretching 
southward to collect 
the Colo- 
Natural His- 
After trying to secure 


to the 
group 
rado Museum of 


material for 
tory. 
a suitable boat I felt in sym- 
pathy with the anti-prohibition 
all the 
craft were busily engaged in 


movement, for small 


creating a few oases at va- 


rious intervals along the arid 


Florida coast, those not so 
occupied being considered too 
unsafe or small for the pur- 


pose. I finally secured a little 
rum-runnner, carelessly labelled 
“Friendship,” with a skipper 
and a negro cook. The three 
of us with a negro pilot (my 
family deciding to fore-go the 
doubtful pleasure of a launch 
trip) started out late in April 


to collect corals, fishes and 


birds. With the larder well filled and barrels 
of oil hung here and there as ballast, we 
started off in the face of a northeast gale. 
There was no sail and the boat had not 
been in use for months, so it was with some 
misgiving that I left Nassau for the 
hundred-mile trip along the coral islands. We 
skirted the shore of New Providence with its 
palmetto and palm-fringed beaches, receiving 


f¢ yur 


some protection from the wind by the narrow 
stretch of left. But when 
finally ran into the open ocean, across the 
Norman Cay, the 
broadside. How “Friendship” 

All went well, however, until 


cays to our we 


shallow banks toward 


waves were 
was strained! 
the rust, accumulated in the tanks through 
disuse, began to work into the feed pipe, and 
then “Friendship” ceased! 

Jim, the captain, was nothing, however, if 
not an engineer, so after a few hours’ hard work, the 
engine was put in commission and we made shelter be- 
hind the Cay, where we rolled We 
followed along the small islands the next day, when the 
engine could be persuaded to run, stopping at favorable 
places to study the coral reefs, or to collect birds found 
A few laughing gulls and royal terns 


at anchor all night. 


upon the shores. 
flew about partially submerged sandspits, while plover 
and other waders worked busily among the mangrove- 
fringed lagoons. 

Our course during the afternoon took us over shallow 
banks where the reflection of the white sand made dark 
glasses a necessity. At sundown, we chugged slowly 
into the little harbor at Stanuel Cay just north of Bitter 
Guana Cay. The negro fishermen of the village came 
sculling out in their clumsy-looking skiffs to bring a few 





A TYPICAL NATIVE HOME IN THE PICTURESQUE NEGRO SETTLEMENT 
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WE LEFT NASSAU IN THE “FRIENDSHIP” FOR THE FOUR HUNDRED MILE TRIP ALONG THE CORAL ISLANDS, SKIRTING 
THE SHORE OF NEW PROVIDENCE WITH ITS PALM-FRINGED BEACHES, PROTECTED FROM THE WIND BY THE NARROW 
STRETCH OF CAYS TO OUR LEFT, FINALLY HEADING OUT INTO THE OPEN OCEAN TOWARD NORMAN CAY 





The negroes of the 
Nassau. 


chickens and vegetables for sale. 
“outer islands” are different from 
They are agreeable and accommodating, although a non- 


those of 


descript lot, usually dressed in tattered shirts and pants, 


their huge, calloused feet being bare. They speak 
English, but the King would never recognize it. 

We were away shortly after sunrise, and 
skirted along Bitter Guana Cay, where the 
natives told me were many large iguanas, 
Black Point 


It was a pictur- 


and on to the village of 
on Great Guana Cay. 
esque settlement with cocoanut palms 
along the beach, the whitewashed homes 
of coral rock gleaming through the wav- 
ing fronds. I arranged with the natives 
to help me collect coral on our return 
and then we dropped down to the lower 
end of Farmer Cay, ten miles beyond. 
Palms lined the shore and numerous small 
schooners were drawn upon the beach for 
repairs, while before the neat looking coral 
The heights of 
the island were crowned with a dense im- 
penetrable growth which the natives designated as the 
After a short visit, the “Friendship” was 
headed across the shallow waters of the glistening banks 


homes were fields of sisal. “WHITE 


“coppet.” 





A SUNNY NATIVE 
SMILE FOR THE 


for Duck Cay thirty miles away. It was a monotonous 
run. There were but few birds to be seen and our only 
excitement was catching, once in a while, a few bar- 
racuda on the spoon which we trailed astern. 
At Duck Cay, I collected a few wood pigeons, which 
resemble our mourning doves somewhat, and 
observed a few shorebirds and a kingfisher. 
With the water glass, we could see the 
beautiful colored fishes swimming among 
the branch corals, and the swaying sea- 
fans,—a small shark glided stealthily 
by and a few crayfishes were caught 
under the rocks in shallow water. 
lt was a long run of forty miles 
from Duck to Flamingo Cay the next 
day, but as we had an early start, we 
arrived by noon. All the islands are of 
coral rock, rugged and sterile, but withal, 
supporting a dense growth of vegetation, 
especially on the summits, where hardy bushes 
and huge cacti thrive. Prickly pear, pal- 
metto, sea grape and mangrove crowd the 
[ was anxious to secure a 


GEMMANS” 
seaward slopes. 

few man-o’-war birds with their young, for a group, and 
had intended to visit their breeding island on Cay Verde, 
but when passing close along Seal Cay, I saw several 
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birds sailing high over the island. On going ashore to 
investigate, a small nesting colony was discovered, the 
young birds being just hatched. The great, forked- 
tailed man-o’-war sailed unconcernedly overhead, one 
occasionally darting at us on set wings, with beak open, 
but always veering away before arriving within striking 
distance. The 

youngsters — * 
were fuzzy ’ 
little fellows, 
a single bird 
to a nest, 
many toppling 
off to the 
shade of the 
bushes be- 
neath when 
deserted by 
their parents. 
As we _ had 
che material 
I desired, we 
were saved a 
long journey 
over rough 
water, so the 
following day, 
after a night 
off Jamaica 
Cay, we turn- 





The beaches were of coral rock with points of razor- 
blade sharpness, over which the barefoot natives gingerly 
made their way. 

Scarcely was the thick scrub above high water line 
reached than I saw a large iguana feeding in a bush, 
his head and shoulders well above the branching tops. 
Others were 
soon seen on 
the 
as they scur- 
ried to safety 
in the thic- 
kets, or into 
the huge holes 
with which 
the island is 
honey - comb- 
ed. It was a 
desolate look- 
place in 
spite of the 
abundant 
growth of 
vegetation. 
The heat upon 
the coral made 
the island 
seem a natural 
and favorable 
place for rep- 
tilian life. I 


ground 


ing 


4 
* 
4 
4 


tLe 
LPEr, 


ed back for 

the inhabited secured a 
islands we OUR CREW PROUDLY EXHIBITING PART OF THE PLENTIFUL CATCH OF IGUANAS goo d_ series 
had _ passed, oe Seen See of these in- 
where we had teresting  liz- 


planned, on the way out, to dive for coral. 

A strong, southeast wind was blowing when anchor 
was lifted at five o’clock; squall clouds hung low over 
the cays, and as the boat headed northward, a long, 
funnel-shaped cloud fell from the sky to the water, the 
wind lashing the surface into spray as the water-spout 
travelled slowly with the wind. We headed away and 
gave it as wide a berth as possible, our negro pilot and 
cook showing considerable concern. One of them as- 
sured me that “the only thing worser ’s a watah-trench, 
Boss. A watah-trench ’s a big hole in the ocean where 
the wind blow the watah out. Boats goes right in, 
Boss!” There were heavy swells as we crossed the 
deep channels between the cays, but when we hit the 
open water of the banks, the wind fell -and gave us 
perfect crossing weather. The water grew to a “slick 
ca’m” and the bottoms glistened white. 

A couple of days were spent securing choice speci- 
mens of coral, sea fans and other invertebrates for our 
marine group, the negroes diving for them. We loaded 
skiffs and transferred the pieces to the deck of the 
launch. After we had all we could conveniently handle, 
I secured a couple of boys from Black Point village as 
guides tc Bitter Guana Cay, where the big lizards lived. 


ards, which were afterwards found to be new to science, 
and were subsequently named Cyclura figginsi, in honor 
of the Director of our museum. This cay, except that 
it supported this unique form of iguana, was no differ- 
ent from the others, being a typical coral island with 
its growth of cacti, palmetto and wind blown shrubs. 
Anchor was dropped off Stanuel Cay that night and 
ihe negroes came aboard as usual. “Brothah Gibson,” 
the sky-pilot, gave us a sermon aboard the boat while 
I kept him busily skinning iguana, he to take the meat 
while I kept the skins. After several hours’ work he 
departed with his plunder, returning in a few minutes to 


see if | would buy the meat. His wife would not 
let him bring the lizards in the house. Domestic 


tragedies seem to exist the world around. 

The next morning we started early for Nassau with 
such a heavy deck load I feared for our safety. There 
was a light, easterly wind, and as we moved over the 
glassy surface, the bottom, with its starfish and shells 
was plainly revealed. Two large sharks cruised along- 
side for a time and we caught several barracuda. The 
day seemed ideal for the journey, so we headed directly 
for New Providence, out from the shelter of the cays, 
and made fair time all morning. About noon, a breeze 

(Continued on Page 763) 




















Christmas 


At Cedro 


By GeorGE H. Cook 


ELL, I guess here’s my chance to be a hero,” 
declared Ranger John Manly with an at- 
tempt at cheerfulness. 
“Why, John, what brings the great opportunity?” 
asked his wife. 

“Lister, of Lister and McCallester, just phoned from 
town that McCallester left yesterday afternoon for the 
east side of the mountains and hasn’t arrived. They 
think he’s lost in the storm and want me to ride as far 
[ can find him.” 


oe 


as Tonbar to see if 
“But, daddy, 
this is Christmas,” 
chorused the 
youngsters ab- 
ruptly ceasing 
their rough 
tumble play. 
Mrs. Manly, 
mother of the lit- 
tle flock 
gayety 
suddenly  subsid- 
ed, the 
doorway between 
the kitchen and 
the living room 
drying her hands 
on her apron. An 
aroma of roasting 
fowl drifted past 
her. She cast an 
anxious glance in 
the 
the range. It was 
not altogether con- 
cern for the tur- 


and 


whose 
had so 


stood in 


direction of 


key, however, 
that made her 
turn her head. 


Part of the move- 
ment at least, was 
to hide a quiver- 
ing chin, her tell- 
tale sign of dis- 
appointment. 
There was little social opportunity where they lived 
far back in the mountains of a National Forest in New 
Mexico and chances for culture were even fewer. Their 
two oldest children, who attended the one-room, rough- 
benched, poorly-lighted, adobe school down at the placita, 
were the only white pupils. They were assuming ways 
that stood well to ruin them in spite of every counter- 


THE DRIVING, WHIRLING 


FENCES AND THE GATE AS 





MASSES 
ETED THE HOUSE, THE HEAVY SNOW COVERING 


TOWARD RIM MOUNTAIN 


acting influence an energetic, inspiring mother could 
exert. Ten-year-old Fred had already assimilated a 
profusion of Mexican profanities without knowledge of 
their meanings. The ranger was much away from home 
in the administration of his district so that family re- 
sponsibilities fell heavily upon his wife. They had 
looked forward, therefore, to Christmas, a day all to- 
gether and free from care, with keenest anticipation. 
Mrs. Manly’s sharp disappointment at the prospect of 
spending the day alone was not surprising. The chin 
was under control, 
however when she 
faced her husband 
again. 

“Well, daddy, 
be you goin’?” 
challenged Fred. 
“She’s a tearin’ 
bad storm, 
daddy.” 

Then as if to 
emphasize the 
boy’s words, the 
house creaked and 
shivered with the 
blast. Suddenly, 
the front door flew 
open and a con- 
fusion of  scud- 
ding snow mixed 
with smoke and 
ashes from the 
fireplace filled the 
room. The Christ- 
mas tree, a sturdy, 
symmetrical white 
fir on two crossed 
boards, swayed 
uneasily, swung 
half way around, 
toppled, and col- 


OF WHITE HAD BLANK- lapsed into thecor- 
EVEN THE Sica d 

THE RANGER LOOKED OUT ner. Presents an 
decorations scat- 


tered every way. 
“Really, John,” suggested Mrs. Manly when the door 
had been shut and locked, “this isn’t a day for anybody 
to be out and, besides,” she continued with the smile 
that had set the heart of John Manly pounding the first 
time he saw her, “as the children have said, this is 
Christmas.” 
“Aw, he aint agoin’,” ventured Fred confident now 
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that his mother had disapproved. “Let’s set the tree up 
and pick up the presents. I'll bet the man’s in some- 
body’s kitchen right now keepin’ warm. Maybe he’s 
eatin’ dinner, who knows! Say, daddy, don’t you smell 
that turkey?” 

The gale discovered a loose board somewhere near 
the roof and rattled it long and ominously. The ranger 
walked to the window and looked off toward Rim Moun- 
tain. He could not see even the rustic palings of the 
The air was full of driving, whirling, 


front yard fence. 
snow on the 


white. 


There had _ been 


masses of 
ground since No- 
vember but now 
the drifts were 
piling high. 

“It’s some aw- 
ful day,” he said 
as he turned again 
tc his expectant 
family. “I sure 
would hate to be 
lost or stalled in 
a car on some of 
these mountain 
roads.” 

‘*Well of 
course, dear, do 
as you think best,” 
advised his wife, 
her sensitive chin 


quivering again, 
“but it will be 
fearfully lonely 


here today with- 
out you and we 
will be anxious 
every 
you’re away.” 
“Say, dad, why 
not wait ’till to- 
morrow to hunt 
for the man,”ar- 
gued Fred. “May- 


minute 





terrupted the boy and again the father ignored the 
question. He just grinned indulgently as he slipped an 
arm around his wife and gave her a reassuring hug. 

“Betcha Bill won’t go against that wind,” was Fred’s 
last shaft before he turned his attention to the Christmas 
tree and abandoned his father as not susceptible to 
reason. 

He was nearer right than he knew, perhaps, for when 
John Manly rode out of the gate on Bill, his best 
mount, that creature, as much human as horse, demon- 
strated that he too had a mind of his own. Manly 
turned him into 
the road headed 
north but Bill 
promptly reversed 
himself and of- 
fered his tail to 
the storm. Manly 
squared _ him 
around again but 
a second time 
3ill whirled and 
the third time the 
ranger endeavor- 
ed to force him 
into the teeth of 
the wind, he 
bucked. That ac- 
tion from Bill was 
quite unexpected. 
The ranger, bun- 
dled as only a lov- 
knows 
bundle, 


ing wife 
how to 
was nearly un- 
seated. Before he 
could recover con- 
trol, Bill was back 
at the barn door 
giving a long in- 
sistent knicker 
that was answer- 
ed from the com- 


cad ind’ll @ MANLY TURNED HIM INTO THE ROAD HEADED NORTH, f ble eH As 
ye the windll go BUT BILL PROMPTLY REVERSED HIMSELF AND OFFERED ortable recesses 
HIS TAIL TO THE STORM of the stable by 


down.” 

“Mr. McCalles- 
lester has some kiddies at home, too, Fred,” replied the 
ranger, “and if I wait until tomorrow, it may be too 
late. They might not have their daddy any more.” 

“Tf he likes his kiddies very much, why don't he 
stay home with ’em for Christmas, that’s what I'd like 
to know,” sparred the youngster and the father couldn't 
answer that question without expecting the same query 
back again with regard to himself. 

“T really don’t think its so terribly cold,” remarked 
the ranger trying to convince himself that he was right 
as rangers habitually do when confronted with disagree- 
able tasks. “It’s mighty blustery but 

“What froze up the pump and the tank, then?” in- 


” 


3elgium, the pack- 
horse, that usually went along. “Devil of a show a man 
stands to do what he thinks is his duty when his family 
and his horse are all opposed to him,” he told himseif 
in consolation. 

He talked to Bill who was becoming a little reconciled 
to the cold by this time; rubbed the frost from the 
whiskers about the horse’s nostrils; and started for the 
road again. Waving good-bye to the folks at the win- 
dow, he received unheard bravos in return. Bill and 
John Manly were off for another muscle straining, 
nerve racking winter trip. All afternoon they floundered 
in the drifts, many of them as high as Bill’s back. Some- 
times Manly went ahead and broke trail for Bill. A 
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good ranger is usually fair with his horse and more 
than once he told Bill how sorry he was. 

“I'd rather take a beatin’ than make you do this,” he 
confided to Bill and Bill twitched an appreciative ear 
backward. The horse concluded, however, that Manly 
did not really mean it for when he tried to turn around, 
a rude spur jabbed his flank and a 
rough hand jerked the rein. So 
Bill plunged ahead. It was 
almost dark when Ranger 
Manly reached the 
foot of Windy Hill. 
There were two 
roads, he re- 
membered. The 
old road, laid 
out in the 
days of mule 
and wagon 
freighting, led 
straight up the 
grade or rather 
down it, for few 
people followed it 
up any more because 


it was very rocky and _ peas 

k . ie 
very steep. The other, ming 
although not a_ built road, 


was much easier to travel— 
but it was fully a mile longer. 

The wind whipping 
the snow from the bald slope 
of the hill at a terrific rate. 
Tiny, frozen darts stung Manly’s face almost beyond 
He struggled against them a few yards in 


TREES STOOD 
was 


endurance. 
the hope of saving time then gave up and took the 
longer way around. 

“If it was like this yesterday,” he said to Bill, “no 
man on earth could keep a car in the road.” 

About half a mile up a side canyon, the road angled 
sharply to the left, crossed a rock fill, and swung back 
on the other side. Suddenly Bill stopped. Manly 
assumed he had missed the fill and was getting 
down to pick the way for him when a y 
dark object caught his eye. It was only & 
a rod or two away, straight up the canyon, 
but the dusk and the storm hindered his 
vision so that he could hardly distinguish 
it. Finally, however, by straining his 
smarting eyes into the fast falling darkness, 
he made out the corner of an automobile top. 
The auto, apparently, failing to make the turn, 
had run off the fill, and the drifting snow had 
nearly buried it. with his back to the 
wind, Manly made his way to the car. He ripped a cur- 
tain loose and there, wrapped in the auto robes, was 
McCallester slumped down in the back seat. He was 
all but frozen yet still alive. The ranger dragged him 


out and through the snow to the horse. It took all 


Leaving Bill 














A MANTLE OF WHITE COVERED THE EARTH. 
IN REGAL STATELINESS, FLASHING 
THEIR SNOW-LADEN BOUGHS THE JOYOUS 
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the strength he could muster to hoist the half-conscious 
man into the saddle and poke his numbed feet in the 
stirrups. 

The nearest house was a mile farther on, a half mile 
beyond the top of the hill. 
the horse 


Manly broke the trail so 
through without jumping and 
lunging. McCallester partially revived 
and then relapsed into a stupor 

of drowsiness. Twice he fell 
off the horse but the 
deep snow prevented 
harm other than a 
loss of time and 
energy for the 
ranger. They 
reached the 
house at last 
and the 
ranchman 
helped carry 

McCallester in. 
Stripping off his 
clothes, they 
chafed his flesh 
with snow until cir- 

culation was _ restored, 
then put him to bed. The 
ranchman’s wife, in the mean- 
time, telephoned McCallester’s 
partner the welcome news of 
the rescue and assured him 
that McCallester would be 
given good care until he was 
able to travel. \When the man was in bed and safely 
past danger, Manly called his wife at the ranger station 
and told her the results of the search. 

“By the way, John,” she remarked after rejoicing 
with him in his success, “the children proposed that 
we leave the tree and the presents and all the other 
things until tomorrow so you can be with us.” 

“The dickens they did!” he exclaimed, thrilling with 

pleasure over such evidence of filial devotion. 
“Yes,” his wife continued, “so we read stories 

a and played all day. Fred said the teacher 

told them that no one really knew for 

certain just when Christmas ought to be 

but that people had united on December 
twenty-fifth, He said, ‘If nobody 
knows abserlutely, maybe its tomorrow 
and we'll be as near right as the rest of 
them.’ They’re all in bed now but I’ll wait 
up for you, that is, if you are coming home 
But you must be fearfully tired. 
Maybe you’d better stay. The children will be awfully 
disappointed though if you’re not here in the morning.” 

“O yes, I'll be home tonight. It may be a little 
late, but I'll get there all right. I was just about ready 
to start when I called you,” he lied assuringly for the 
facts were he had been urgently invited to spend the 


could get 


THE GREAT 
FROM 
CHRISTMAS 





tonight. 
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night where he was and had practically accepted. 

Turning from the telephone, he laughingly took back 
his agreement and putting on his wraps went out. He 
had been there only an hour or so but a complete change 
of conditions had taken place. The wind had died 
down, the clouds cleared away, the air was free of 
snow, and a million stars danced and sparkled in the 
heavens. 

Bill was shivery and impatient so he swung into the 
back track at a good stiff trot. Much of the path thev 
had broken was still open and rapid travel took them 
toward home and oats. A large moon lifted above the 
ridge behind them and perfect quiet and peace held the 


contentedly munched his grain while Manly sat down 
with his wife to a steaming midnight supper. They 
talked about the children and the events of the day 
while they ate. Not a present had been peeked at nor 
had the treats been tasted. 

“And they put it all away so daddy could be with 
them,” marveled Manly. “I tell you, Mary, they’re 
wonders. We ought to be proud of those youngsters. 
They'll make us proud of them too some day, you see if 
they don't. If there were just some way so we could 
live where they could have a chance for an education!” 

Not until the ranger was in bed and had begun to 
rest did he realize how dogweary he was. Splotches of 





THE WIND HAD DIED DOWN, THE AIR WAS FREE OF SNOW, AND THE MOON, RISING BEHIND THE RIDGE, SILVERED 


THE CLOUDS IN STARTLING 


landscape. A mantle of immaculate whiteness covered 
the earth. Not an owl hooted nor a coyote howled. The 
pine trees stood in regal stateliness under the silvery 
light and scintillating crystals broke the moonbeams into 
iridescent flashes of spectrum colors on every side. 
“Now this is my idea of a Christmas Eve,” mused 
John Manly and he pulled Bill down to a walk in order 
to absorb something from this world of chaste and 
holy beauty. “And the little rascal said that if nobody 
knows absolutely, maybe we'll be as near right as the 
rest of them if we have our Christmas tomorrow. I 
wish I could see things as philosophically as that. It 
would make me a better ranger and a better man.” 
Once more at home, Bill, well-rubbed and blanketed, 


BEAUTY AS THE RANGER WENT OUT INTO THE NIGHT 


golden sunlight were on the snow-burdened mountains 
before he awoke. The telephone was ringing vigorously. 
Sleepily he crawled out of bed and shuffled to the 
office. 

“Hello!” he yawned into the transmitter. 

“Christmas cheer, John!” greeted the supervisor. 

“Same to you!” responded John. 

“Family all well?” 

“Yep! Your folks well? Have a good Christmas yes- 
terday? We're having ours today. I was away yester- 
day and didn’t get back—” 

“Say, John, I’ve got a surprise for you, sort of a 
Christmas present maybe,” cut in the supervisor. “Wil- 
son, over on the Valley District, is resigning. How 

(Continued on Page 754) 
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Both Sides of the Range Controversy 


Congress Will Need to Brush Up on Such Terms as “Justice,” 
“Overgrazing,” “Bureaucrats” and “Conservation Principles” 


By GrorGE F. AUTHIER 


HE present session of Congress will witness a 
T determined struggle on the part of the stockmen 

of the Far West for what they describe as 
elemental justice. 

What the stockmen describe as justice, others deride 
as an effort to take possession of the National Forests 
of the country in perpetuity and destroy the great forest 
conservation work which is so closely associated with 
the life story of the late Theodore Roosevelt. 

Conservationists are in arms against what they regard 
as a frontal attack upon the entire system, while the 
stockmen retort that the Washington “bureaucrats” have 
single-track minds and are more interested in locating 
National Forests than they are in preserving the cattle 
and sheep industry of the West. 

The writer has recently returned from a pilgrimage 
to the Western forest re- 
gions, during which he 
“listened in” on the hear- 
ings which the sub-com- 
mittee of the Public Lands 
committee held in the va- 
rious Western states rela- 
tive to the policy of the 


Mr. Authier, Washington correspondent of 
the New York World, accompanied the Senate 
Public Lands Committee during the past sum- 
mer and fall and ‘“‘listened in’’ at the hearings 


when stockmen presented their grievances 


their zeal for the continuation of a great work, lean 
backwards in dealing with a live industry which directly 
affects many people in the West, and which has an in- 
direct effect upon living costs throughout the country, 
and especially in the East. 

Politics runs all through the agitation which has been 
indulged in, a very natural thing, since men who are 
candidates for public office would be less than human 
if they did not take advantage of issues which exist in 
their states. The fact that several Senators have em- 
barked their fortunes on the perilous sea of controversy 
over conservation and the use of the National Forests, 
suggests the tenseness of that sentiment which it would 
be folly for national political leaders to overlook. 

The members of the sub-committee which made the 
investigation are Senators Stanfield of Oregon, Cameron 
of Arizona and Oddie of 
Nevada. They are ll 
Republicans. Senator Dill 
of Washington, Democrat, 
and Senator Gooding, Re- 
publican, of Idaho, joined 
the committee in their re- 
spective states, while Sen- 
ator Kendrick of Wyoming 


reget Dervice = veotwand against the Forest Service in the Western aan 
partment of Agriculture i remained with it for a 
towards grazing on Na- States. Mr. Authier tells the story of the brief period. The inves- 


tional Forests. Some im- 
pressions gathered from 
that experience, fleeting 
and cursory as they must 
be in retrospect, may be helpful in gaining the view 
point of both sides to this controversy and thereby 
enabling the attainment of a dispassionate opinion con- 
cerning its various ramifications. 

The cattlemen and sheepmen are asking more than 
they are likely to secure. It is possible that they have 
done this with a trading proposition in mind, although 
there is an impression abroad throughout the West that 
they have made a tactical mistake in asking too much, 
since the generous character of the asking may result 
in a greater meagerness of giving. 

No one, however, who listened to the repeated stories 
told by the Western stockmen concerning their griev- 
ances, could do other than reach the conclusion that some 
of their complaints are justified. Nor is it possible to 
escape the conclusion that perhaps conservationists, in 


controversy with authority and from an un- 


biased viewpoint.—Editor. 


tigations in the main, were 
conducted by Senators 
Stanfield, Oddie and Cam- 
eron, all candidates for re- 
election in their respective states, and all encountering 
difficulty in accomplishing their ambition. 

They have wandered into a state of insurgency in 
their fight for what they describe as the rights of the 
stockmen, a situation which may affect the Republican 
administration control of the present Senate, a feature 
of the situation which does not detract from the political 
value of the issue. 

The political importance which both Senator Stanfield 
and Senator Cameron place upon their championship of 
the stockmen was indicated by the fact that while a few 
hearings were held in most of the Western states, the 
bulk of them were held in Arizona and Oregon re- 
spectively. It was noticeable in Oregon, especially, that 
while the stockmen were alert, the newspapers of the 
state generally did not give much space to the hearings. 
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Any discussion of the situation with which Congress 
will have to grapple, when the stockmen hold their 
annual round-up at the Capitol in Washington, this 
winter, should, in fairness, state the condition of the 
Western cattle industry. It is in a bad way. The 
post war slump which hit almost everything, affected 
the Western cattleman most adversely and he is still in 
the doldrums. The sheep industry was badly hurt for a 
while, but appears to be coming out on top, and is once 
more evidencing prosperity. 

Naturally, the cattleman looks with hostility upon 
anything that curtails or limits his grazing opportunities 
and with favor upon anything that would aid in placing 
him once more in the realm from which the cattle kings 
have departed. 

These cattlemen have suffered in but 
it is clear they have not suffered in silence, nor that they 
propose to place any mufflers upon the expressions of 
their complaints in the future. 

It was evidently the purpose of the sub-committee on 
public lands to stage the hearings so the cattle and 
sheep men would have an opportunity to tell their stories 
and they were all along the same line. The questions 
asked were frankly leading and designed to fill the rec- 
ord with the story which the witnesses desired to tell 
and which the investigators wanted them to tell. 

In fairness, the committee invited Chief Forester 
Greeley and his assistant, E. A. Sherman, to accompany 
the inquisitors and sit in at the hearings. It gave 
them, also, opportunities to be heard. 

Col. Greeley had to endure considerable baiting and 

while it was done in good natured manner, the flings 
at the “bureaucracy” of Washington must have irritated 
at times. Col. Greeley conducted himself with poise and 
diplomacy, and always with firmness. He displayed a 
keen desire to look into the situation thoroughly and to 
see that what concessions were possible, should be made. 
It was equally clear that the Chief Forester will never 
yield to the demands which the stockmen are making 
that the grazing privileges they now enjoy shall be 
granted to them in perpetuity and be made transferable, 
like any other property. 
' There was a time in the history of Western grazing, 
when regulations were absent. Cattlemen fought with 
each other and cattlemen warred with sheepmen in many 
a deep and bitter feud, frequently resulting in gun play 
over grazing lands and over watering places. Cattlemen 
hated sheepmen with an abiding hatred and if the hatred 
is less tense now, their scorn for each other. is scarcely 
concealed. None of them, now, would go back to the 
unregulated days of the past. 

But sheepmen and cattlemen came together at Salt 
Lake, August 24 and 25, when the National Woolgrow- 
ers’ Association and the American National Live Stock 
Association, buried the hatchet and adopted a set of 
resolutions which voice their attitude. 

The complaint of the stockmen is that their business 
needs stabilization; that their grazing permits should be 


many ways, 


a right and not a privilege and that as pioneers, they have 
the first claim to the grazing lands they now occupy. 

In effect, the stockmen who now range their cattle 
and sheep on government forests, want their permits 
made permanent. The lands which they now occupy are 
to be accorded them on “an area’ basis and forever, 
made transferable and that these rights shall apply to 
the men now on the lands. They oppose any charge 
for the grazing privileges which would interpret them 
as commercial in character with rates made accordingly. 
They oppose the Rachford report which recommended 
an increase in fees charged, a report which has not been 
acted upon because the Secretary of Agriculture has 
believed it inopportune to apply them while the cattle 
industry was in its present distress. 

The stockman maintains his industry is basic and is 
of interest to the Middle Western farmer who takes his 
range cattle, fattens them on corn for the market, there- 
by finding an additional use for his corn. They claim, 
also, that lack of prosperity in the cattle business neces- 
sarily increases the cost of living in the East, while 
benefitting nobody, not even the Middle Western 
farmer. They explain that the National Forests are 
chiefly beneficial because they furnish grazing facilities. 

They complain that the government is “going wild” 
in enlarging present National Park boundaries, in creat- 
ing new ones and in establishing National Forests, in 
some instances, where there are no trees. 

The homestead privilege of 640 acres, they complain, 
is being abused by settlers who do not intend a bona 
fide settlement, but stake out their claims to embarrass 
the cattleman and force him to buy out the homesteader. 
In this connection it might be added that in many in- 
stances heads of big cattle and sheep outfits induce men 
to stake out homesteads with the view of buying them 
out, so they can round out their owned range lands which 
they supplement with summer grazing privileges in the 
National Forests. 

The Western ranch is a factory. Cattle and sheep 
are maintained there during the winter on the feed 
which is grown, usually by means of irrigation. In the 
summer, the stock is turned out on the ranges, subject 
to the fees charged and the regulations maintained by 
the Forest Service. The forest ranges upon which the 
stockmen claim the right to run their cattle and sheep 
are approximately three times the size of New Eng- 
land. The granting in fee simple, for that is what the 
demand of the stockmen for perpetual permits amounts 
to, may be recognized as one of the largest real estate 
transactions ever proposed since Thomas Jefferson made 
the Louisiana purchase from Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The demand that the permits be granted on “an area” 
basis also suggests a sweeping change in the laws. The 
present custom is to grant permits for so many head 
of cattle or sheep, with the view of not “over grazing” 
and thereby injuring the rights which the stockmen 
desire to exercise. The stockmen respond to this that 
they know their business and may be relied upon not to 
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“over-graze” as that would be killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. 

The stockmen desire, also, a super board of appeals, 
to which controversial matters shall be brought, which 
shall have authority superior to that of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and they propose turning over some of the 
lands and possibly the rentals of all of them to the 
states in which the public lands are located. This of 
course, is interpreted by the conservationists, and justly 
so, as an attack upon the conservation theory as now 
formulated. The preservation of wild life is one im 
which the stockman is not primarily interested, because 
it means just that much less grass; and grass, with him, 
is everything. But there is a constantly increasing flux 
of tourists in the West, to whom wild life is a very im- 
portant element of their experience. 

Chief Forester Greeley met all these arguments as 
they were made to the degree he felt it possible to make 
concessions. He recognized the right of the industry 
to stabilization and to do that proposes to make the 
permits run to ten years. In theory, he will recognize 
the priority of right of the man on the job. But he 
made it equally clear that he could not approve a pro- 
gram which would make the present users of the ranges 
perpetual owners to the exclusion of all future comers. 
He is opposed to granting permits on the “area basis” 
because he fears that stockmen may not be as careful 
of the grass as they should, and that harm might be 
done to the forests themselves if no limitation is placed 
upon the number of cattle or sheep that may be grazed. 

In other words, Col. Greeley is willing to go a long 
way in meeting criticisms, but he is not going to sacrifice 
the principle of conservation which involves the pre- 
servation of forests, of watersheds and power possibil- 
ties. Neither is he willing to foreclose the right of future 
generations to enjoy the privileges which are being 
enjoyed by the men now ranging their thousands of 
sheep and cattle on the government forest ranges. 
Nor is he willing to accept the principle that the 
grazing opportunity is a right and not a privilege. He 
would move slowly in increasing the grazing fees but 


intimated in his talks an intention of raising rather 
than reducing them. Dan Casement of Kansas, who 
is a stockman in the mountain regions has been asked 
by the Department of Agriculture to make a final report 
on rentals. 

The stockmen complain also that they are subjected 
to arbitrary regulations interpreted and applied by young 
college men who have no knowledge of the stock busi- 
ness and who cause the owners loss as well as annoyance 
by their attitude. It is acknowledged that thé Service 
must employ men at low rates of wage, because the 
government does not furnish funds to do. otherwise. But 
Chief Forester Greeley makes it plain he will attempt 
to remedy faults of this kind where they exist. Wit- 
nesses before the committee complained they had been 
penalized by having the number of cattle or sheep they 
might graze cut down without sufficient warning, in 
which event they had to throw them on the market. The 
sheepmen were especially irritable over some of the 
regulations applied to them in handling their flocks. 

It is clear that with the attitude of Chief Forester 
Greeley as it is, presumably representing that of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Jardine, the chief battle this winter 
will be over the issues of granting permits to graze in 
perpetuity, of cutting down rather than increasing 
the fees, in turning them over to the states rather than 
to the Federal Government, and other issues which in- 
volve the principle itself of conservation. 

The Westerners are deeply in earnest but the Eastern 
conservationist is no less so, and the fight will be an 
interesting legislative battle. It would appear that con- 
cessions will be made on both sides, but with the situa- 
tion in Congress as it is, and with the Middle Western 
farmer not looking with special favor upon concessions 
granted to what he regards as his Western competitor, 
the Western stockmen will fail in getting their chief 
concessions. 

Perhaps they do not expect them. At any rate while 
they may be demanding more than they will get or 
expect to receive, they will inaugurate the fight for 


their entire program. 





arations for this part of the program. 





Annual Meeting of The American Forestry Association 
In Joint Session with The Southern Forestry Congress 


National Forests, reforestation and state forestry activities will occupy the program of the 51st Annual Meeting of 
The American Forestry Association and the 8th Southern Forestry Congress to be held jointly at the Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond, Virginia, on January 6 and 7, 1926. Speakers of national prominence will be heard and the meeting will 
have as its principal objectives, more National Forests in the eastern half of the country through the enactment of the 
McNary-Woodruff Bill, stimulation of private forestry practice in the south and encouragement to South Carolina, 
Florida, Arkansas and Mississippi in the establishment of State Forestry departments. Virginia, in her attempt to 
expand her state forestry work, will also benefit from the meeting and forestry people throughout the country will 
assemble to hear of the South’s great reforestation movement. Friday, January 8, will be devoted to trips about Rich- 
mond and the beautiful and historic points nearby. The Richmond Chamber of Commerce is making extensive prep- 


Full announcement of the program will appear in the January number of American Forests and Forest Life. 











F THE trees themselves were to 

edit a newspaper, the society col- 

umns would no doubt bristle with 
the doings of the Fir, Spruce, and Pine 
families. These are old and respected 
names in the evergreen social register, 
and decidedly the “F. F. V.’s” of the 
Christmas tree world. 

But in the absence of this newspaper, people often 
get the Spruces mixed up, even mistaking them now 
and then for their cousins, the Firs. And then some 
folks call everything that looks at all like a Christmas 
tree, a cedar or a pine so that the confusion seems 
hopeless. Contrary, therefore, to the old saying that 
what we don’t know doesn’t hurt us, we shall all be 
merrier and wiser by looking a bit into the family album 
and digging into the early history of the green trees 
we use for Christmas. 

Confusion in Christmas tree names had an early be- 
ginning, for the name fir, which is of Scandinavian origin 
from the Icelandic fura, Danish fyr, or Swedish furu, 
meaning the name of a tree, was first applied to the 
Scotch pine, not a fir at all. Abies, which is the accepi- 
ed scientific name for the firs, is the classical name 
applied to certain cone-bearing trees by the ancients. 
Skeats in his Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language, calls attention to the relation of the Scan- 
dinavian words mentioned, to the Latin quercus, an oak, 
and suggests that the original meaning was probably 
“hard” or “firm.” : 

The fir most commonly used for Christmas trees is 
the balsam, so called because of the blister-like pockets 
on the bark of branches and the trunks of young trees, 








THE CHILDREN OF MR. AND MRS. WHITE PINE 


Home for the holidays and much in demand for Yuletide parties. 
Several of the sons of this old family will take part in community 


Christmas exercises. 
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How Our Christmas Trees 
Were Named 


By SuHirLeY W. ALLEN 








MISS DOUGLAS FIR 


Charming member of _ the 

younger set, popular in the 

west and a frequent Christ- 
mas visitor in the East. 


which yield a clear resinous 
liquid known in commerce as 
Canada balsam. This is the 
tree from which the fragrant 
needles and twigs are used to 
stuff pillows. Its close rela- 
tive, the white or concolor fir 
of Western United States has 
the same characteristic odor in 
its needles and makes a beau- 
tiful Christmas tree because of 
its invariably formal habit of 
growth. 

Douglas fir, used at Christ- 
mas time in the West and 
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growing in popularity as a Christmas tree 
where it may be secured from crowded 
forest plantings in the East, is not a true 
fir. The jaw-breaking name of its genus 
(Pseudotsuga) is the result of mix- 
ing up two highly different languages. 
Pseudo, the Greek for “false” is un- 
ceremoniously and wunmusically at- 
tached to tsuga, the Japanese for hem- 
lock tree. “False hemlock,” 
however, is not so inappro- 
priate a name, since the state- 
ly Douglas fir does resemble 
in habit, color foliage, 
the more delicate but less val- 
uable hemlocks. 

The common name, Doug- 





and 


still 
sometimes called, is in honor of the 
celebrated Scotch who dis- 
covered and described it on an ex- 
ploration trip in the Pacific North- 


las fir or Douglas spruce as it is 


botanist 


west in 1825. 

The travels of Douglas, who was 
sent to the Pacific coast by the Roya' 
Horticultural Society, were made at a 
time when the only white settlements 
of consequence in the northwest were 
the fur trading posts at Fort As- 
toria and Vancouver. He covered 11,000 
miles according to a recent account in The Timberman, 


more than 


through dense wilderness and in the face of hunger, fa- 
from 


tigue, exposure and danger war-like tribes of 



























MRS. NORWAY SPRUCE 


Whose family came over some 
years after the Mayflower and 
who is now well established 
as a leader in Christmas tree 
social activities. 


a Indians, all for the sake of securing scien- 
tific data. 

His journal contains this note under the 
date April 7, 1825: “The ground on the 
south side of the (Columbia) river is low, 

covered thickly with wood, chiefly 
~ fir.” (Douglas) 

Later he says of this tree: “The 
fir is a splendid tree, tall, and with 


glaucous leaves. The cones 
being at the top, I was unable 
gm to procure any. All the trees 


were too large to be cut down 
with my small hatchet, and as 
to climbing, I have already 
learned the propriety of leav- 
ing no property at the bottom 
of the tree. I went up one, 
but the top was too weak to bear me. 
The height was so great I could not 
bring down any cones with buckshot. 
. Make a point of obtaining it by some 
other means. 

“The trees are interspersed in 
groups or standing solitary in dry up- 
land, thin gravelly soils or on rocky 
situations, are thickly clad to the very 
ground with widespread pendent 
branches, and from gigantic size they 
attain in such places and from the compact habit uni- 
formly preserved they form one of the most striking 
and truly graceful objects of nature. 

“Those on the other hand which are in the dense 
gloomy forests, two-thirds of which are composed of 
this species, are more than usually straight, the trunks 
being destitute of branches to a height of from 100 to 
140 feet, being in many places so close together that 
they naturally prune themselves.” 

In a letter written from the Columbia River in Oc- 
tober, 1832, he expressed desire to know the vegetation 
of Hawaii better, and on October 18, 1833, he left the 








TAKEN FROM THE CHRISTMAS TREE FAMILY ALBUM 


Reading from left to right: Master “Red spruce,” the White Pine children, and Lady Balsam Fir. 
spruces are stiffer and sharper than the firs, and the needles not so fiat. 
arranged in sheathes of two to five. 


The 
The pines have long needles 
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river for the islands, arriving there January 2, 1834. 
His career was ended abruptly by an untimely death. 
Douglas fell into a sunken trench which had been dug 
to trap wild animals, and was gored to death by an in- 
furiated bull which had tumbled into the hole. 

Spruce gets its name from the least appropriate of 
In modern French Prusse is the word for 
As early 


all sources. 
Prussia. The old French term was Pruce. 
as the Fourteenth Century this term was applied to a 
certain kind of leather which came from Prussia and 
pruce came to be spruce through the fondness of the 
English, who had adopted the word, for the initial “s”. 
Skeats in discussing this, points out that the two modern 
English words squash and splash were quash and plash 
in the older forms. Men who dressed like Prussians 
were said to be “spruce,” whence our expression “all 
spruced up.” 

But the application of this name to the tree is thought 
to have come about through substituting spruce for 
sprossen in adapting the German term sprossen-bier to 
“spruce beer” in English. This beverage was brewed 
from an essence of twigs or so-called sprouts (sprossen) 
of a fir-like tree native to Prussia (probably Norway 
The tree from which these twigs came was 


spruce ). 
known in Prussia as sprossenfichte, literally sprout-fir 
but through usage spruce fir, and then spruce. In other 
words the English probably said, “This tree came from 
Prussia or Pruce, the beer came from the twigs of the 
tree, sprossen; presto! we will substitute the form we 
like better for the German sprossen and call it spruce 
beer. Egad! That’s a good name for the tree— 
Spruce! 

The name of the tree was well established and in use 
as early as 1664, when John Evelyn in his Silva re- 
fers to it: “for masts, &c, those (firs) of Prussia, which 
we call Spruce and Norway, expecially from Gotten- 
berg, and about Riga, are best; unless we had more 
commerce of them from our plantations in New Eng- 
land, which are preferable to any of them; there lying 
rotting at Piscataway, a mast of such prodigious dimen- 
sions, as nobody will adventure to ship and bring away.” 
Book I. Chapter XXII. 

The “Norway” which Evelyn mentions is the 
tree so widely distributed throughout Europe and used 
much in the northern countries at Christmas time. It 


is common in the country of the name. Some 


spruce 


same 


writers suggest that this tree was the Picea of Pliny but 
that the Latin writers confused it with Abies the silver 
fir of Europe. Virgil's “pulcherrima abies” probably 
referred to the latter. 

Black and white spruces must take their names from 
the respectively dark and light appearance of their 
foliage although this origin can not be verified. 

Red spruce has bright red male flowers which are 
conspicuous in the spring and which probably account 
for its common name. 

The Rocky Mountain spruces are among the most 
beautiful. Of these Engelmann spruce is named for the 
botanist who first described it and Colorado blue spruce 
which grows in stiff formal shape with a bluish cast to 
its leaves takes the name of the state where it is plen- 
tiful and from the color of its foliage. The latter spe- 
cies has become popular in the past few years as a small 
potted Christmas tree for table decoration. 

The less commonly used pines have still a share of 
Christmas tree interest, for in many parts of the country 
only pines or cedars can be found to bring holiday cheer. 
The name pine comes from the Latin pinus or pic-nus, a 
tree producing pitch. There were also the Anglo-Saxon 
words pin and pin-treow, a pine tree. 

Perhaps white pine is oftener used than any other 
for Christmas trees and its common name is said to 
have come from the color of its wood as against the 
redder shade of other pine. 

The white pine’s big Pacific coast sister known as 
sugar pine, gets its common name from a true sugar 
which is secreted in small quantities by the fire scarred 
heart-wood of the tree. The common names of other 
pines are usually descriptive of their leaves or the color 
of their bark or wood. 

Cedar which is used when other and more easily dec- 
orated trees cannot be secured for Christmas, gets its 
name from old Latin and Greek forms—Latin, cedrus. 
Red and white cedar are commonly so-called from the 
color of their woods. Incense cedar of the west coast 
probably owes its common name to the fragrance of its 
heartwood although this is somewhat less marked than 
in that of the red cedar of the east from which our 
pencils are usually made. 

But isn’t it fortunate that Christmas trees are not 
confined to a single group or social clique? And that 
we can all have them no matter where we live. 
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Are the Lake States Satisfied? 


A Blunt Challenge of Forest Fire Facts Which the People of Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota Can No Longer Wave Aside 


SPEAKER, studying forests in the Lake States, 
A paused to address an audience in Milwaukee: 
states—Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
“Fawns are born in 


“Remarkable 


Michigan,” he said. March and 


burned to death in April; partridge nest in April and 


are roasted alive in May. Men build summer homes in 


May and find them in ashes in June. Settlers burn 
brush, and with it acres of forests; lumbermen set 
fires, destroying their future harvests; tourists toss 


cigars, and leave blackened roadsides behind them. A 
wonderful nature heals the scars, covers the ashes, re- 
forests; then somebody burns them again 
and again. Do you ENJOY burning forests?” 

It is an apt question, in the Lake States. 


stores the 
Forest 
fires burn elsewhere, of course; more disastrous, ruin- 
ous fires have burned on the Pacific coast, in the great 
But perhaps nowhere do forests 


National Forests. 


LUENING 


burn with greater regularity, frequency, and _persist- 
ency than in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan. 

It is the more remarkable because Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Michigan no longer are forest states. Their 
forests are gone. Slash is left; young growth is left; 
at least 40,000,000 acres of cut-over land is left; some 
forest fringes stand, around some lakes, on some road- 
ways, or back in the hinterland. But the great virgin 
woodlands of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan are 
gone. 

Yet nowhere are forests struggling so hard to come 
back; nowhere is nature so persistently urging young 
growth upward, trying to recover slashed acres and blot 
out charred stumps. Almost before the smoke has 
cleared away fireweed breaks from the ashes. It spreads, 
a glorious magenta carpet, across the miles of desola- 


tion. Promptly, under the shelter of this mid-western 





A TYPICALLY BEAUTIFUL LAKE STATES SHORE LINE 


Along a natural inland lake in Wisconsin, where fire has been kept away for years—25 or 30 in this case. 
The foliage, when this picture was taken, was so wondrously colored that no description would do it jus- 


tice. 


6 
‘ 


Yet repeated fires in the Lake States are ruining hundreds of just such shores as these. 
21 
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primrose, the birch and aspen sprout. In a year they 
top the fire weed; in two they loom, bushlike, over the 
land; in five they are up and coming; in ten they are 
saplings, promising pulpwood, promising some timber, 
too, in time. With them comes basswood or beach or 
elm, depending on the soil; and in places— 

wide, wide places, little understood by 


the men of the Lake States—val- 
«4% 





uable hemlock and pine, grow- 
ing slowly under the birches 
and aspens. But the Lake 
States do not see. Let 
us deal bluntly with the 
Lake States—on both 
sides of the truth: 
They have beauty; 
they have glorious 
waters; they are 
nestled in the 
basin of the 
Great Lakes 
with a hundred 
inland lakes 
aglint in every 
valley. They 
boast fresh- 
water _shore- 
lines, rugged 
as New Eng- 
land’s’ salty 
coasts. They 
offer the Mis- 
sissippi, Father- 
of-Waters. They 
give highways, too, 
to the traveler, 
winding over 
charming landscapes. 
A hundred thousand 
tourists will certify their 
satisfaction, after a week 
or a month on a Michigan, 
Wisconsin, or Minnesota 
Lake. That is one side of the 
truth. The other side is ominous. 
The Lake States are losing 3,- 
000,000 acres of beauty every 
year. They are burning them 
up. They are wrecking their for- 
ests first, their lakes and streams, 
inevitable concomitants, next, 
their whole widespreading land- 
scapes at last. With fire they are 
as utterly wanton as American states claiming intelli- 
gence and civilization can be. About forests they care 
principally to harvest them. Of fire prevention and 
fighting they know little. 

None of the three states has a real fire fighting or- 
ganization. None has conservation policies worthy the 



















“A HUNDRED INLAND LAKES, 
AGLINT IN EVERY VALLEY” 


And thousands of people who enjoy this 
wonderful vacation-land of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan every year, pro- 
test against the ruin of the Lake States. 


name. Each is awakening, perhaps—each has heard 
bitter protests from individuals, groups, and, in the last 
few years, from strong organizations; but conservation 
is only beginning to be an issue—political and economic ; 
and the basis of all conservation—fire prevention and 
fire fighting—is an incomprehensible theory to 

the public mind. In fairness to Min- 

nesota and Michigan—of which this 

writer has a little lesser working 
knowledge than of his own 
Wisconsin—the rest of this 
article will refer specifically 
to Wisconsin. But let it 
be understood first, that 
the three states have 
teamed _ together — 
harvesting their 
trees, driving their 
logs, whirring 
t heir saws, 
shipping their 
lumber, deso- 
lating their 
lands pretty 
much __inter- 
changeably 
back and forth 
across the 
bof d-e-r:s, 
the same 
men and _ the 
same _ policies 
indigenous 
alike to the 
three and _ the 
same conditions 
and the same aft- 
ermaths are follow- 
ing now in the wake 
of each of them. But 
first a word about the 
Lake States lumbermen. 
They harvested as all lum- 
bermen harvested, every- 
where in America. They met 
economic conditions as the lum- 
ber industry met them, every- 
where. They garnered no dif- 
ferently, wrought neither better 
nor worse, than all lumbermen 
since America’s beginning. If 
they stand indicted today it is 
with all of the people, in all of 
the districts—urban and rural, city and country—every- 
where in the Lake States. They think neither more nor 
less, today, about protecting, preserving or making per- 
manent their forest wealth, than others do. They are 
as alive or as inert to help a frantic Nature give them 
back the wealth they had, as others. They are as will- 
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A GREAT FISHING GROUNDS 


Here in the Lake States, too, is the Mississippi— 

“Father of Waters”—and the beginnings of the famous 

“Winneshiek”—a great slough, with islands, bayous 
and landlocked pools. 


ing or as indolent as others to think about permanent 
lumber cities in place of transient, declining lumber 
camps or towns, and permanent forests to back them up. 
They are neither ahead of nor behind their people. 

Proceeding, then, to the specific situation in Wiscon- 
sin: 

Once the state had more than 30,000,000 acres of 
virgin timber. Today less than a million, suitable for 
lumbering, are left. That million is being cut rapidly— 
first because it is assessed at higher valuations every 
year; next because it is taxed as real estate; finally be- 
cause in Wisconsin, forests are mined. They are har- 
vested once and that ends them. So, of eighteen repre- 
sentative lumber companies three finished cutting within 
the past two years; three have from two to five years 
to go; seven, from five to ten years; one, from ten to 
fifteen years; only four, more than fifteen years. 

In fifteen years the lumber business of Wisconsin 
will close up shop. If forests really were mines that 
would be understandable. But since trees are a crop 
that can be harvested indefinitely, year after year, yield- 
ing wealth and employment and steady profit if only 
they are allowed to grow, the tragedy in Wisconsin is 
not that Wisconsin has cut her trees—that is natural— 
but that she will not allow them to grow again. 

There is Price county for example: Originally 95 
per cent of her land was covered with heavy pine, 
hardwood and swamp-coniferous forests. Today 114 per 
cent is in forests, the remainder made up as follows: 


In farms, 2% per cent; in roads and corporate limits, 
114% per cent; in cut-over, wild lands, 77 per cent. And 
of the cut-over, wild lands, 25 per cent were recently 
burned, 45 per cent are covered with a fair growth of 
aspen and birch, and 30 per cent are denuded—which 
means they have been burned so often and so hard that 
they have stopped sending fire weed up through the 
ashes, or birch and aspen, to make new forests. 

Price county is typical of every other forest county 
—and that means every county, north of an east and 
west line, drawn through the center of the state. Half 
the state is forest land. Yet the people of Wisconsin 
will not allow Nature to regrow trees and thus keep, 
for them, the wealth they had, the streams and lakes 
they yet have, with the water power they yield, the travel 
they induce and the tourist and resort business they have 
created—worth $88,000,000 in 1923 and more than 
$100,000,000 in 1924. This tourist and resort business 
is doomed to melt like snow as “scenery” disappears 
and inland lakes dry up—and scenery is forests, mostly, 
while inland lakes owe their lives to sheltering 
trees. 

But here is the fire story of Wisconsin, as told by 


Bg 
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THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE 


First fire-weed spreads a carpet over the land, then 
birch and aspen spring up, with some elms or ashes 
or maples, depending on the soil. Soon new forest is 
in the making, promising pulpwood and some timber, 
in time—if the fires do not sweep clean again. 
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W. D. Connor, Jr., of the Connor Lumber companies 
of Marshfield and Laona, Wisconsin, and of the Pacific 
coast. Those companies, by the way, are among the 
largest in Wisconsin. They have the greatest remaining 
areas of virgin timber—a 40-year supply. And the Con- 
nor companies are ready to crop the forests, not mine 
them. They have builded a permanent lumber 
town—hotel, library, department store, homes, parks, 
streets, sewers, water works. They plan to stay 
in the lumber business if Wisconsin will let them—if 
others also want to stay in the business and will stop 
burning forests. But to get to the specific fire story, 
as told by Mr. Connor: 

In April, 1925, thirty 
forest fires burned near 


“Let us deal bluntly with the Lake States,—on both 
sides of the truth,” says Mr. Luening, a prominent 


blazing lumber piles and poured an avalanche of water 
through its nozzles. That made short work of the fire 
in Blackwell. Incidentally, a few streams, shot into 
nearby forests, effectually checked a blaze there that 
was roaring along the roadway. 

Not long after that a second fire circled insidiously 
around a Connor Company camp, distant from the 
towns but not too far off the highways. A tote road 
wound into the camp. But the woodsmen didn’t think 
about the tote road. They saw the encircling blaze and 
knew the camp was doomed. So they backed their 
logging trains up the sidings, loaded costly woods ma- 
chinery onto flat cars, 
packed camp equipment 
and supplies around it, 
threw personal belongings 


Laona. They started as 
they always start—in the 
slash. They were start- 
ed by settlers burning 
brush, lumbermen setting 
fires to protect their own 
timber, tourists tossing 
cigars, campers frying 
bacon, fishermen drying 
out before camp fires. 
They were treated, by 


newspaper man of Wisconsin. “They have beauty; 
they have glorious waters . . . a hundred inland 
lakes aglint in every valley a hundred thous- 
and tourists will certify their satisfaction after a week 
or a month on a Michigan, Wisconsin, or Minnesota 
lake. That is one side of the truth. 


“The other side is ominous. The Lake States are 
losing 3,000,000 acres of beauty every year. They are 
burning them up. They are wrecking their forests first, 
their lakes and streams next, and their whole wide- 
spreading landscapes at last. 


on top, and made ready 
to run the fire gauntlet. 
About then W. D. Con- 
nor, Jr., bethought him 
of the good work at 
Blackwell, with the fire 
engine from Rhinelander. 
He knew another such 
engine, over at Crandon. 
He telephoned Crandon. 

The men _ waited, on 


everybody except the 
Connors, as all forest 
fires are treated in Wis- 
consin — contemptuously. 
So they flared up, sending 
flaming fagots onto oth- 
er slashings, setting the whole countryside ablaze. 

The Connors fought the fires; called on their town, 
their men, their neighbors. At last many became im- 
bued with something akin to interest. There were sev- 
eral reasons: First, because the Connor companies had 
so many men out, fighting fires, that the thing became 
infectious. Second, because smoke rolled into the towns 
until people choked; they began to think that maybe the 
towns themselves were not immune. Third, because 
some besides the Connors owned timber, not yet cut, 
and that timber was endangered. 

There was not much thought about the slashings that 
burned. “Just brush” does not matter to Wisconsin 
people, who refuse to recognize that “just brush” is “just 
new forest,” trying to grow. 

Anyway, folks got out and fought the fires: At one 
point they swept dangerously into the little town of 
Blackwell. A shower of sparks came raining down on 
some lumber piles. The lumber began to smolder and 
a holocaust was imminent, beginning with a row of 
houses at the town’s edge. Somebody bethought him of 
a fire engine in the nearby city of Rhinelander. <A 
telephone call sang over the wires. Rhinelander started 
its engine swaying down the perfect Wisconsin high- 
ways at 60 miles an hour. It roared into Blackwell, 
spewing hose lines. It skidded to a stop before the 


know it is going on.” 


“But don’t talk to the people of Minnesota or Wis- 
consin about it. They will look blank. They don’t 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


their train, rubbing smoke 
out of their eyes and 
keeping up steam. By and 
by they heard a_ faint 
rumble. It was coming 
fast. It echoed in the dis- 
tance, then roared down the tote road. By and by a 
great, red panting Thing broke lividly through the fire 
circle and the men cheered. This second engine, from 
Crandon, tapped a creek with its hose lines and sent 
streams of water hissing over the cook shack and bunk 
house, onto the skidways, into the forests. The fire 
died under the deluge and the camp was saved. 

But meanwhile the whole country was burning up. 
Smoke rolled on the horizon and telephone bells rang 
in the Connor offices. The Connor woods foremen were 
sent over a 30-mile arc, to stop the fires. As they 
needed men they telephoned in. The men went until 
the man-supply gave out. Then Laona and the neigh- 
boring districts called for the national guard. 

Wisconsin’s governor turned that request over in his 
mind for a while. But he responded to the call. The 
national guard was told to assemble in barracks, at 
numbers of the largest cities in the upper half of the 
state, while Adjutant General Ralph Immel and State 
Forester E. L. Harrington went to the fire zone. What 
they saw convinced them that guardsmen were needed. 
Orders went forth and soon trains rolled in and guards- 
men tumbled out at the depot at Laona. The guards- 
men began to fight the forest fires. 

They made a good fight, those boys from the cities. 
But they didn’t know much about forest fires. Also, the 

(Continued on Page 764) 
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By ELizABETH G. BRITTON 
Honorary Curator, New York Botanical Garden 


throughout the year? Are they any less lovely there which are symmetrical and in good condition, 

in summer than in winter? “The murmuring varying from 19 feet in height with a diameter of 7 
pines and the hemlocks’—the fragrant balsams and sym- inches to 50 feet high with a trunk of 26 inches, and 
metric spruces in their various shades of green, put- probably about 140 years old. These are being cared 
ting forth their scaly buds in Springtime, for by the ladies of the Mount Vernon 
lengthening out their fresh green Association. The Holly was at 
shoots forming their quaint one time native and abundant 
and regular blossoms and on the Atlantic Coastal 


fruit! And what can be plain, in sandy places, 
more lovely than the from Maine to Flor- 


Laurel when in ida and is_ still 
bloom? Who found abundantly 


would part with in some of the 
the memory of southern states. 
all those exqui- But at the pres- 
site pink and ent rate of con- 
white blossoms sumption, there 
for all the yards will be little lett 
of Laurel ropes for the future if 
that ever were we depend entirely 
made? And _ who on natural sources. It 
does not feel a little is gone from the vicinity 
ashamed when we see of all large cities, and 
these Laurel garlands and few people seem to have 
think of all the beauty that cared enough for it to re- 


is lost to the world in their mak- plant it. Here and there we 
ing? The father of our country—- C. R. Shoemaker. learn of trees that have been 


George Washington—loved the |= AND WHAT, AMONG OUR EVERGREENS, CAN BE cherished and cared for—like those 


: , MORE LOVELY THAN THE LAUREL WHEN IN 
American Holly and planted it at mecne at Mount Vernon—and of an oc- 
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\) yuHY not have Christmas greens with us Mount Vernon. There are still a dozen trees growing 
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dioecious and the stamin- 
ate plants do not bear 
fruit. Also it is variable 
—some trees having much 
more abundant and larger 
berries than others. This 
is noticeable at Christ- 
mas time when some 
years the Southern Holly 
is so much more beauti- 
ful than others. The 
United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has 
issued a circular (No. 
310) describing the “Sol- 
ar propagation frame” 
for rooting Citrus and 
other subtropical plants. 
It is being used success- 
fully for grapes and there 
seems no reason why it 
should not be used, par- 
ticularly in the southern 
states—for Holly. The 
cuttings must be taken 
green and not allowed to 


casional place where they 

are still undisturbed in “a 
their natural surround- 
ings. A few such places 
should be protected as 
sanctuaries and _ photo- 
graphs and lantern slides 
made in order to perpet- 
uate their memory, for 
at the present rate of de- 
struction all such natural 
plantations are disap- 
pearing and we have no 
record of their ever hav- 
ing existed. The Century 
Dictionary lists 36 towns 
in 23 states from Michi- 
gan and Minnesota to 
Florida and Texas whose 
names refer to the 
American __ Holly. It 
would be interesting to 
get a census of the 
Holly in these states and 
learn how much there is 
left. It has entirely dis- 





appeared from Connecti- Se Fae es: Gann wither, and the leaves 
cut and in New York PLANT YOUR HOLLY BERRIES IN POTS should be left on. But 
State—is almost all gone. These are holly plants 2, 3, and 4 years old. in transplanting Holly 

But there is a remedy ae: See aw from pots to nurseries in 


that we can all try and the north, most of the 
that is replanting. Holly will grow readily from seed, leaves should be removed as Holly, like all broad-leaved 
though slow in starting. We have germinated it in and many narrow-leaved evergreens—suffers from the 
eight months in pots in the greenhouse and obtained hot suns of March, 
plants three feet high in as many years, or it may be and “burns” before 
grown from cuttings. This is perhaps the better way, the soil thaws suffi- 
for growing it in commercial quantities, for Holly is ciently to allow the 









Photograph by E. R. Crandall 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LOVED THE AMERICAN HOLLY AND PLANTED IT HIMSELF ON HIS GREAT ESTATE, MOUNT 
VERNON, ON THE POTOMAC, THE SHRINE OF AMERICA, AND OF THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD. THIS FINE SPECI- 
MEN STANDS VERY NEAR THE MANSION 
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sap to flow freely, and 
the roots to function. 
On the west coast, 
where the climate is more 
like that of England, they 
are growing the European 
Holly, Jlex aquifolium, 
very successfully. Some 
Holly farms are already 
shipping it at Christmas 
to Chicago and New 
York, and florists will 
clip hedges and trees and 
buy the cuttings. But as 
there is much difference 
in the bearing of the 
trees, many resort to bud- 
grafting or cuttings from 
trees that are heavily 
fruited. Some of the 
Winter-berries also are 
most popular, being sold 
in the autumn for their 
bright red berries. These 
are related to the Holly 
but have not evergreen 
leaves. Several species 
are native in the East 
and may be cultivated, 
attaining a large size and 
adding a decorative bit 
of color to any group of 


shrubbery. The red berries of Jlex dahoon and I. vomi- 
toria the “Yaupon” of the south, occasionally find their 
way to market, and may be grown as far north as 
Washington. The Japanese Winter-berry is also hardy 
in the north, and its small red berries are attractive 


A MAGNIFICENT SPECIMEN 





E. R. Orandall 


OF HOLLY PLANTED BY WASH- 


INGTON AT MOUNT VERNON. SOME OF THESE, MORE THAN 
140 YEARS OLD, ARE OVER FIFTY FEET HIGH AND STILL 
IN GOOD CONDITION 


The Tree 


Winter, with its icy sleet, 


Last summer it was robed in green, 
And wore upon its breast 

The fairest jewel in all this world, 
A wild bird’s hidden nest. 


And soon it flamed all red and gold, 
But every bird had flown; 
Torn by the autumn winds, it stood. 


Deserted and alone. 


in the winter landscape. 

The whole question of 
demand and supply de- 
pends upon the conscien- 
tiousness of the buyer. 
From the letters and in- 
formation that come to 
us from friends, we learn 
that last year in the Cats- 
kill Mountains whole 
tracts of woodland were 
stripped of small spruces 
and balsams of market- 
able size. Also that along 
the Hudson River, in 
order to save their lawns 
from vandalism, the 
owners sprayed their ev- 
ergreen trees with a weak 
solution of glue and dust- 
ed them with slaked lime. 

We have been told that 
at Montauk Point on 
Long Island several truck 
loads of Holly were stolen 
last Christmas, and on 
private places that were 
closed for the winter, 
Holly trees were hacked 
and cut down in spite of 
the neighbors and care- 
takers. On Cape Cod we 


are informed that it is useless to plant Holly, as it 
would surely be stolen, and it was rumored that it was 
the inhabitants of that region who prevented the law 
for protecting the Trailing Arbutus, the State flower 
of Massachusetts, from being enacted. 


And cold winds, blust’ry, grim, 
Raged at my tree and bit and tore 
At every trembling limb. 


The Ice Queen passed, and at her kiss 
It flashed in the winter night, 

A tree of diamonds and silver, 
All agleam in the pale starlight. 


And still—what is that battered shape 
It cradles on its crystal breast? 
The promise of the tender, laughing Spring, 
A wild bird’s lonely nest. 
—Virginia Frances Voight. 





FROM THIS GLEAMING AVENUE THOUSANDS OF SOUTHERN 
DRAW CHRISTMAS INSPIRATION EVERY YEAR 


RESIDENTS AND VISITORS 





CALIFORNIA 


“The Street of the Christmas Trees” 


By Leia CoLe Kitson 


N Altadena, a suburb of “Our branches sing of the Christ Child, Eve and until New Year’s night 
beautiful Pasadena, noted As we point the way he trod; the deodars are ablaze _ with 
for its avenues and drives, And strike deep root in the glad new world, thousands of colored lights. 


there is a mile-long thorough- 
fare lined with majestic Hima- 
layan deodars, seventy-five feet 
in height and of perfect pyramidal growth, which is 
rapidly becoming world-famous as “The Street of the 
Christmas Trees.” At any season of the year, Santa 
Rosa Avenue, for that is the official name of the drive- 
way, is a beauty spot rivaling anything of its kind in 
the country. For background it has the lofty San Ga- 
briel Mountains, often snow-capped in winter, and for 
setting a fairyland of groves and gardens which fill 
the air with fragrance all the year. 

But it is during Christmas Week that the avenue 
comes into its own, and becomes the mecca of young 
and old, in the California Southland; for on Christmas 


As we watch the stars with God.” 
—Dorothy Hoagland Hayden. 


y 
‘ 


About four years ago the cus- 
tom of lighting the trees was in- 
augurated by Mr. Fred C. Nash, 
a Pasadena merchant, and has since been taken over by 
the city as one of its important yearly festivals. Special 
transformers are installed, and an enormous amount of 
sparkling page- 
are well worth 


special wiring is necessary to bring the 
ant into being, but the results achieved 
the expense and effort. Several civic organizations 
help the city officials to direct a short ceremony which 
includes the singing of Christmas carols. 

It was estimated that a million sightseers viewed the 
lighted trees last year. They pour into the surround- 
ing avenues in automobiles, on street-cars and afoot, 
and increasing numbers of tourists plan their California 
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sojourn to include the Christmas festival. It is a sight 
not soon forgotten. 

While the magnitude of the spectacle itself is im- 
pressive the simple meaning of it is not lost, for the 
dusky, wide-spreading branches with their myriad twink- 
ling globes, whisper more convincingly than can the 
most eloquent of human tongues, “Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men.” 

The avenue of deodars has an interesting history. 
The trees sprang from seeds gathered on the slopes of 
the Himalaya Mountains by the late Mr. John Wood- 
bury, a pioneer resident of Altadena; and the man who 
planted them along the now-famed driveway—Mr. T. 
L. Hoag—is still a resident of Pasadena. In the forty 
years which have elapsed since they were given into 
his care he has seen almost unbelievable changes wrought 
among the orange and lemon groves which surrounded 
the then tiny village of Pasadena. 

Mr. Hoag is now seventy-three years old and in the 
early eighties was foreman of the Woodbury ranch, at 
Altadena. Returning from a trip to India, Mr. Wood- 
bury brought with him the deodar seeds, and under his 








direction they were sown in seed-beds, under glass. 
There they remained for two or three years, or until 
they were about two feet tall. In the summer of 1885 
Mr. Hoag set the young trees out along what was then 
the private driveway leading up to the Woodbury resi- 
dence; this is the Santa Rosa Avenue of today. Under 
favorable conditions the maximum height of the deodar 
is 150 feet, with a trunk diameter of from 6 to 8 feet; 
but in the event the Santa Rosa trees reach this size 
some of them will have to be sacrificed, as they were 
planted too close together to insure full growth without 
crowding. 

At present, however, the avenue presents a perfect 
appearance. The pendulous branch-tips are densely set 
with long, bluish-green needles, and the branches spring 
out from the trunks so close to the ground that they 
sweep its surface. The character of the foliage does 
not change as the tree matures and becomes wide-spread- 
ing and stately. Its value as a road and avenue tree 
is thus insured and it is becoming increasingly popular 
in California. 

For thousands of years the Himalayan cedar, or deo- 


THE UNLIGHTED AVENUE OF DEODARS 


Framing a vista of towering mountains, this mile long aisle of Himalayan cedars offers its waving beauty 
throughout the year. 
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dar, has been an inspiration 
to the poets and philosophers 
of its native heath, and well 
merits the title of “God Tree” 
which some long-dead pilgrim 
bestowed upon it. It is one 
of the largest coniferous trees 
of India as well as one of 
the most important timbers 
of that country. Found com- 
monly at altitudes between 
6,000 and 8,000 feet, it oc- 
curs sometimes as high as 
12,000 feet. The wood is 
yellowish-brown, moderately 
hard, oily and strongly scent- 
ed. It is very durable and 
much favored for railroad 
ties, and construction of all 
kinds. 

The Altadena deodars were 
the first of these exotics to 
be brought to Southern Cal- 
ifornia and here it seems to thrive 


low altitudes. It cannot survive any 


I Blame Some Forest-loving Finn 


Why does the white birch rouse in me 
Thoughts Very near idolatry? 


I could spend hours in a wood 





TOM L. HOAG 


Who planted “The Street of the 
Christmas Trees” forty years ago. 





frost, however and probably 
will be confined to localities 
enjoying somewhat similar 
climates. In California it 
has a wide range. A strik- 
ing group of the trees on the 
Capitol grounds at Sacra- 
mento is a well known sight 
in that city, and a driveway 
at Kearney Park, near Fres- 
no, rivals the Altadena ave- 
nue in beauty. It is also 
found in and around San 
Diego. 

3ut the homage of South- 
ern California is reserved for 
their patriarchs, which stand 
as beloved sentinels in the 
“Street of the Christmas 
Trees.” It is little wonder 
that Tom L. Hoag, the pio- 
neer, looks with affection and 
pride at the tall gray-green 


at comparatively trees whose destinies as tiny seedlings he was privileged 
great degree of to cradle literally in the palm of his hand. 





If birches there in sunlight stood... . 


And Oh! when night comes, and the moon, 


Chanting, the while, some mystic rune, 


Whitens my temple aisles for me, 
I know a light, an ecstasy.... 


An inward rapture wakens, so 
I am not then the one you know! 


I am another, quite apart, 
A wanderer from my daily heart.... 


For loving so that milky skin 
I blame some forest-loving Finn, 


Some hermit in my ancestry 


Bequeathed this eccentricity. 


—Miriam Heideman Krarup. 








Pm 
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“Tollen” 


The Holly 


of 
Hollywood 


By JULIE DE C. MorTIMER 


HOSE who remember Hollywood 
twenty years ago, before the advent of 


the “Movies” had changed a tiny foot- 
hill village into a thriving modern town, will 
recall the luxuriant growth in the canyons and 
on the hills north of it, where the Tollen 
(Toyon) or California holly grew so freely 
that it is said to have suggested the name of the present 
city. It is a far cry to those forgotten days when the 
quiet of the canyons was rarely disturbed, and the 
“Christmas Berry” ripened and fell unseen by any save 
the wild birds. Now each canyon has its full share of 
“attractive building sites.” Once wild nooks are filled 
to overflowing with bungalows, and the steep hillsides 
are terraced for automobile roads. 
But there are still more than one hundred and fifty 
brush species in the chaparral, which covers the slopes 





Charles J. Fox 


CALIFORNIA HOLLY 





above Hollywood, and of these the majority are ever- 
green. In the flowering season the hills are gay with 
the bloom of the manzanita, ceanothus, so-called grease- 
wood and many others. Spring is a gay season every- 
where, however, and it is the plant or shrub which 
brightens a short winter’s day to which we feel most in- 
debted. A particular favorite is our Tollen, or so-called 
“Christmas Berry” (Heteromeles arbutifolia, Roemer) 
a typical California shrub, which ranges from Mendocino 
and Shasta Counties in the north to northern Lower 
California. For the most part it is found as 
a low shrub, but in the moist climate of the 
coast islands it attains the proportions of a 
tree and grows from fifteen to twenty feet 
high. Its leaves are a deep shiny green on 
the upper surface and a paler green under- 
neath, and from October to February its bright 
red clusters of berries lend a delightful touch 
of color to the foothill trails and roads. 

The Tollen, in common with the many other 
trees and shrubs of the chaparral, plays an 
important part in protecting the low hills and 
gulches, its favorite haunts, from the undue 
erosion which would otherwise follow heavy 
rain storms. Bird lovers, too, owe a debt to 
the Tollen, for its berries are an important 
source of food to numbers of birds at a time 
of year when other foods are scarce. 

Like many other beautiful native plants, this 
bright shrub has suffered severely from com- 
mercial enterprise and the coming of the au- 
tomobile. In past years, during the Christmas 
season, tons of it have been shipped to the 
large cities to be sold as “Christmas Holly” 


for decorating purposes. For three years it has 

been against the state law to cut it on National 

Forest lands, and it may be cut on private 
(Continued on Page 752) 


Its leaves are a deep shiny green on the upper surface and 

a paler green underneath, and from October to February its 

bright red clusters of berries lend a delightful touch of 
color to the foothill trails and roads. 
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produced two of the largest living creatures, 
each after its kind, that history records. The 
greatest of dogs is the Irish wolf-hound, taller 
than a man; and the Irish Elk is the grand- 
est of all deer. 

This stag was a monster compared to the deer we know 
today, eighteen hands at the withers, with antlers that 
spread nearly twelve feet from tip to tip. No man 
can show a trophy of the chase which can compare with 
all that hundredweight of mighty palm, of twenty points 
or more. And yet no man has seen him, save in 
dreams, since the first annals of the Irish kings were 
written down. 

We are too late—both Dog and Deer are really now 
extinct, for although we have Irish wolfhounds today, 
these have been rebred in recent times from related 
strains; and as for the deer, the dawn of history hardly 
shed its light on the last of these great stags. Indeed, 
all we now know of him is from the researches of sci- 
ence—from the remains that have been found here and 
there in Europe and the western edge of Asia—in Ire- 
land, for example. For, especially in the peat bogs. of 
Limerick, one sometimes finds the Elk’s remains, em- 
bedded antlers and old bones, and these are our records; 
by comparing these with other relics, and by the alter- 
nating strata of the soil, (which afford a means of 
measuring the ages), science has been able to restore 
the giant stag and describe him in his own day. 

In appearance the Irish Elk was a long, heavy beast, 
stout of limb; he had powerful shoulders and a short, 
thick neck, with probably a mane; he would no doubt 
recall the “elk” or wapiti of our Western America, but 
much more massive. His head was relatively small, 
with a slender profile, but he had a broad forehead under 
his heavy horns. Like the moose, his horns were pal- 
mate, but more than twice as large; they were two feet 
across: the curved palms, from which a number of long 
flat tines spread inward. We say “his,” for the does— 
or cows, were hornless, like most deer. 

These: big deer were probably dun or brown in color, 
lighter underneath, like the other large mammals of 





The 
Irish 


SIMMONS 


their humid climate; and the fawns were most likely 
spotted with white, like the fawns of our American 
deer, who lose their white spots when they grow up. 
One may guess that the reason for this is that the fawns 
are helpless, and need the protective coloration of a va- 
riegated coat—while the full-grown stag, no longer able 
to hide, must either fight or run for it, and wears a sort 
of drab or khaki uniform for all occasions. 

As a matter of fact the Irish Elk is not an elk at all, 
but more like the fallow deer—though hardly of the 
degenerate type which we see collecting public offerings 
in the Park, or gracing the lawns of European nobility. 
However, it is quite possible that his venison graced the 
board of royalty; for just as the wolfhound was the mas- 
cot of the ancient Irish Kings, so it may well be that 
the giant stag was their royal quarry. Indeed, this big 
beast may be the same as the “Great Schalch” or “Shelk” 
of the Niebelungen Lied, which Siegfrid slew on that 
last fatal hunting party. One may imagine the great 
dogs, shaggy and long of limb as they go down the 
trail, thirsting for wild blood. One can picture the 
scene as the Stag of Stags turned at bay, his gleaming 
points lowered to meet his fate—a scene worthy of those 
Sons of Milid, or the young Formorian heroes there who 
urged the hounds forward, 

Scientifically, the Irish Elk is called “Megacerus”— 
“He of the giant horns,” among his other technical titles. 
His forbears first appeared about the time that the great 
ice sheet of the Far North invaded Europe, in Glacial 
times—to be exact in the “early Pleistocene,” in the 
days of “Eolithic’ man. And the recording strata show 
that Megacerus himself developed during the second and 
third interglacial epochs, surviving through the last great 
glacial advance, the “Upper Pleistocene,” which pre- 
ceded historic times. 

' The great ice coverlet in its last advance over the 
greater part of temperate Europe and America had 
driven the beasts that dwelt in forests southward, into 
those corners of the continent which remained suitable 
to them. For the ice destroyed the whole face of the 
land, and when millennial spring returned the water- 
soaked wastes in turn became arctic tundra and bog, 
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“‘Brandishing his broad horns and bugling across the marsh to the echoing hillsides. ’’ 
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then dry steppes, and by degrees the forest trees resumed 
possession. All this took ages, but then, they say that 
a thousand years in the sight of the gods is as a single 
day—and in the story of evolution Time itself some- 
times seems extinct. 

It was with the Ice that the great hairy Mammoth 
came and went away, with the woolly rhinocerous, the 
muskoxen and reindeer, and presently, in the “Late 
Pleistocene,” when the Ice had retreated to the Far 
North again, these arctic animals were followed by the 
bison, the urochs or wild ox, and by our hero Mega- 
cerus. These in turn were followed northward by the 
host of forest dwellers, moose and deer, wild boar and 
wolves, beavers and squirrels and the rest. There were 
lions, too, in those days—enormous ones—and huge 
“cave” bears, who disputed their lairs with the cave- 
dwelling humans. “Neolithic” men... while waiting 
on the outcome of the brawl the “cave” hyena sat, and 
presently destroyed all evidence of foul play by gob- 
bling up the bones, which Professor H. F. Osborne of 
the American Museum of Natural History remarks, is 
most annoying to the palaeontologist. . . 

Some of this menagerie went westward into England, 
for there was no Channel then, but all passed safely and 
dryshod. From there some, like our hero Stag, crossed 
over into Ireland via Scotland. And these were just in 
time, for soon the land subsided slightly, and the ocean 
came in and made the Irish Sea and the English Channel. 
This was most fortunate for our hero, for the lions were 
left behind in England, where they helped the first hu- 
mans to finish off his relatives. In this snug island 
home, however, Megacerus stayed on—just as the vary- 
ing hare of the far north is still found in Ireland today, 
isolated, although he is now a true Irish hare and not 
a turncoat, but keeps his brown fur all winter long. 

Ould Ireland was very different in those days; the cli- 
mate was more humid than at present, and frost or 
snow were almost unknown. In kind the vegetation was 
much the same as at present, but then on every hand 
the heavy woods dripped from the hills, and in be- 
tween were wide meadows and marshes (where the peat 
began to form) linking forest to forest. It was a 
woodman’s paradise, and the golden age of the great 
Irish Elk, Megacerus. Here he knew no enemies—mere 


wolves and clumsy bears could only drag him down when 
old age had already vanquished him. Here he devel- 
oped those splendid horns of his, as useless trophies, or, 
more likely for the annual tournament, when Bull met 


Bull like knights of old—and all the Harem stayed and 
watched the fray, until the gory victor marshalled them 
away to his own private domains—guarding them against 
all trespassers. .. . 

We do not know just how the Irish Elk became ex- 
tinct. Perhaps, as Sir Harry Johnston suggests, he be- 
came so overspecialized that he ceased to produce off- 
spring, became sterile, like the most inbred strains of 
domestic animals; perhaps his isolation developed some 
disease which space forbade avoiding; and in any case 
when at last Man found Ireland out his days were num- 
bered. Those first Irish kings were surely fond of ven- 
ison, and the mighty men who raised the Cromlechs, 
ton over ton of stone, must have had husky appetites: 
it follows that this biggest of big game soon disappeared 
from Erin. Surely it is a pity, just as it is a pity that 
our own elk and bison are so fast disappearing, too. 
Some day we may speak in scientific language of our 
great American mammals, Even so, in Ireland today, 
none would guess that once the Elk, the Urochs and the 
Boar came every evening to drink at that same spring, 
where now the cottager waters his little herd. 

And should we ask how this great deer had died, to 
be thus preserved entire to us for our Museum—we must 
imagine him alive again, pacing the bog’s edge, brand- 
ishing his broad horns and bugling across the marsh to 
echoing hillsides—to the next great bull to come and 
try his strength with him. So the bull-moose in our 
own northern hills stalks the pond’s edge and challenges 
the world. 

But one day—was our knight overbold, too anxious 
for the fray—did he charge amain into the slough? For 
there he mired, while the peat was still soft and treach- 
erous; there his struggles drew him down .. . into ob- 
livion, until today. 

Or was he sore pressed at last by an unlooked for foe, 
when Man, with rude arms and savage dogs had come 
to Ireland? Perhaps there was a wild audience to watch 
this the last scene in his story—lean hounds who trem- 
bled to advance upon the fen where they had driven 
him, and shaggy huntsmen all along the edge, urging 
the dogs on, while with dart and stone they hastened 
the end. 

For us, however, here in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the Great Stag still stands alone, in skeletal splen- 
dor crowned with his giant horns. Here he seems, in 
gaunt defiance, to be sending still a voiceless challenge to 
his ghostly peers. 




















Snow 


Prints 


Trees—And Winter Magic 


By F. R. OrTe 


Amherst, there is a rugged glen in the middle of 
a straggling, care-free wood, so characteristic 
The students have long called 


a Vere the hills, close to the little college town of 


of New England scenery. 
it The Orient. 

I have often visited it in the Spring; stirred by an 
irrepressible call to that luminous violet-gray atmosphere 
when the slow-color process of nature quickens—today 
it’s the bud, tomorrow the leaf. 

Again—in Summer, I have felt the refreshing cool- 
ness of the brook which turns and curves through a 
miniature gorge. In the twilight or the morning there’s 
a busy chatter of birds, and at noon the lazy droning of 
bees. I have felt the mystery of the glen by moonlight, 
and the still greater mystery of the woods and water 
under the weird light of alcohol-saturated torches when 
for a period, during the fraternity initiations, black- 
tobed figures make this glen their kingdom for a night. 

In the Fall, The Orient is a riot of color completing 
every tonal effect from the grayness of the rocks to the 
brazen red of a frost bitten maple. There’s no longer 


awe or mystery—but rather a sadness, for we know the 
colored mantle of today must be the somber, gray shroud 
of tomorrow. 

I have seen the woods in all these seasons and in 
many moods; seen it and loved it. But for sheer mys- 
tery and power nothing is so stirring as to find it 
buried under winter’s snow. For here is the great ad- 
venture, when the spirit of the northland touches you, 
until like the poet you may repeat: 


“T’ve stood in some mighty-mouthed hollow 
That’s plumb full of hush to the brim; 
I’ve watched the big, husky sun wallow 
In crimson and gold, and grow dim.” 


You do not need the Yukon for this spell of the 
North, for each snow storm blows up something of a 
kindred spirit. To the less adventurous, while they 
loiter by the fireside, the woods in winter may have no 
appeal. But to the more daring, winter is the logical 
time for a hike. So learn from the forest man—when 
the drifts are on the ground and the woods are calling 
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When Winter IsK- 


in the Greenwooc 


HERE is a wonder in the Winter wogs, 
A subtle, all-elusive mystery 
That haunts each placid glen where giknce b 


And woos each whited vale with witchery. 

A certain cosmic harmony prevails, 

A symphony that holds the inner ear, 

Before whose spell all human music pales 

As fades the glory of the dying year. 

There is no lyric beauty known to verse 

So near the grandeur of the perfect song 

As this faint concord of the universe 

In mystic rhythm, the grey-stoled trunks amoug. 
—R. R. Greewood. 



















‘Gray rushes in the rush-frirged pc 
And winter trees are beautiful!’ 
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you. Once among the tracked by-paths, you'll be held 
spell-bound by the numberless variations of tree groups 
wrapped in a blanket of ermine on which rich shadow 
effects are delicately painted in fanciful patterns. 

But there’s more to it than that. For when you are 
converted, the power of description becomes ineffective 
to enthuse those who still stay at home. You 
long for picturés to prove your point—to 
show the frost lace on the bush or the 
mystery and melancholy of a wind- 
swept meadow. A most fitting com- 
panion then is your camera. Once 
you have caught the fever, there’s 
no end to the delight that awaits 
you. Nor is winter photography 
difficult. Modern picture-taking 
has advanced to a point where an 
amateur, following a few simple 
rules, may obtain success of the 
professional quality. In all this 
there is one thing to bear in mind. 
The woods in winter present to 
you pictorial opportunities in which 
you are striving for artistic results. 
Such pictures are quite the opposite in 
contrast to the record pictures or snap- 
shots which perhaps you are more accus- 
tomed to take. A brief word, then, about 
composition may help you. Beginners fre- 
qently make the mistake of including too much. Note 
particularly the pictures of the cat tails and also the 
one showing the tracks in ‘the snow. Each picture 
represents a simple thought, a pleasing design which ap- 
peals to the imagination. Don’t crowd your composi- 
tion. Let your trees have breathing space. Keep them 
well centered. In this they will gain dignity and appar- 
ent bigness. And in line with this, when you start out 
do not hurry yourself. Look for the unusual, keep the 
mind alert for the picture you will long value. Before 
actually setting up the camera, let your imagination con- 
ceive the finished product; frame it in your mind. A 
few artistic results of an afternoon are worth far more 
than a dozen snapshots promiscuously taken in half an 
hour. 

Another point to remember is the effect of light on 
the snow. We have always been taught that there 
is nothing so white as the whiteness of snow. And this 
would naturally lead us to use a greater speed in ad- 
justing for exposure. For instance, let us assume that 
you are taking the identical view in the summer months 
and the proper exposure was 1/25 second with stop 16. 
Under the apparent bright light of winter you now de- 
cide that 1/100 second must be correct. On first 
thought that sounds reasonable, but actually the inten- 
sity, or actinic value of winter light is less than that in- 
troduced by the summer sun. For this reason, rather 
than cutting down the time, lengthen your exposure, mak- 
ing it from two to five times longer than would be re- 
quired in summer. 









THE SNOW BABY 


Another thing to bear in mind is that there is noth- 
ing beautiful about white snow from a_ photographic 
viewpoint unless it has detail and shadow effects. Im- 
agine the flatness of our “Snow Prints” if we only saw 
a white, chalky surface without tracks or beautiful shad- 
ow effects which bring out tonal qualities and suggest 

color. Then again, see what an important 
point shadows play in “Home Through a 
Vista.” In “A Wintry Path” detail is 
literally kicked into the picture by 
plowing through the snowdrift. For 
detail and tonal quality you must 
depend chiefly on paths, tracks, 

and shadows. 
In the winter woods the sun is 
your brush, and your paint box 
is filled with shadows. For this 
reason the good winter pictures 
are obtained at any hour when 
the sun is casting shadows. Re- 
member, however, that in mid-af- 
ternoon from 2.30 on the sun gives 
a rather yellow light and you will 
require a longer exposure. 

Bearing these precautions in mind, 
you will find the winter woods a new 
delight; inspirational and healthful. Per- 
haps you live in a small town where there 
are not many opportunities for the numer- 
ous winter sports. If the country is flat, you will miss 
the toboggan slide or a ski chute. Lack of facilities 
may deprive you of a well-cared-for skating rink. But 
the woods have no limitation to your sporting or artis- 
tic interest. Everywhere they are calling you and your 
kodak. Here it is the delicate tracery of a branch when 
the hoar frost’s on the hedgerow, and here a bit of for- 
est where the creek still murmurs through the ice—and 
near at hand it’s the milkweed which blooms again, 
heavy with snow flowers. Once inspired, you can keep 
the miracle of winter ever before you; where and when— 


“The well curb had a Chinese roof, 
And even the long sweep, high aloof, 
In its slanted splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle.” 


And now the evening shadows blend with new fallen 
flakes as once more you come out of the woods—home- 
ward bound. In the magic box over your shoulder you 
have captured hidden beauties found only in the secret 
places where Winter is king. Perhaps, as you approach 
home, the Snow Baby comes out to meet you. Life takes 
on a new meaning. Your muscles may be a bit tired, 
but your blood tingles with the zest of your adventure. 

In the evening you light the old pipe and stretch con- 
tentedly— you have mastered the mystery of solitude, 
you have known the beauty of trees in sparkling, fleecy 
gowns—you have tasted the delights found only in the 
winter woods. (Photographs by courtesy of the East- 
man Kodak Company.) 





_ 








EDITORIAL 


Christmas Trees 


HE 1925 harvest of Christmas trees has begun. 

In all the principal forest regions, Christmas tree 
men are abroad locating, cutting and piling thousands of 
fragrant evergreens for early shipment. Long trains 
loaded with closely packed trees of fir and spruce soon 
will be moving towards the centers of population, and 
Christmas trees will bank the store fronts in every city 
in the land. What joyous thrills of anticipation the 
coming of Christmas trees bring to the young! What 
pleasant memories of the past they recall to the old! 
Of all the multitudinous gifts of the forest to mankind, 
the little Christmas tree is the greatest because the 
world over it is the unfailing bearer of joy, beauty and 
good will. 

And yet there are those who would condemn the 
Christmas tree custom on the grounds that it is a wanton 
waste of trees which, if left to grow, will supply lumber 
in years to come. Well-meaning conservationists they 
are, no doubt, but their condemnations are misplaced. 
It is not the use of trees for Christmas that should be 
criticized, but rather the reckless methods employed in 
their cutting. The American people need Christmas 
trees no less than they need lumber, newsprint and 
other products of the forest. These little trees render 
an uplifting service in our homes and our communities 
with which the nation and the world cannot afford to dis- 
pense. They are a legitimate product of the forest, and 


those who cry out against their use may better direct their 
energies against the cutting of trees for other products 
which levy a much greater drain upon our forests. 

It is estimated that more than 10,000,000 Christmas 
trees will be required this year. Planted in a single row, 
ten feet apart, these trees would extend 19,000 miles, 
or about four-fifths the distance around the world. To 
many this harvest of little trees may appear stupendous, 
and yet, if less than 100,000 acres of our more than 
300,000,000 of idle forest land were intelligently pro- 
tected and managed for the growing of Christmas trees, 
our demand would be met for many years to come. 
Furthermore, if Christmas trees were selected with an 
eye to the improvement of the forests in which they 
grow, their cutting could, in most instances, be an actual 
improvement to the forests by thinning out crowding 
trees and thus stimulating the growth of those left in 
the woods. Unfortunately the average Christmas tree 
cutter today slashes right and left, taking every tree 
that will serve the trade, and giving no heed to the 
destruction wrought by his ax. It is this lack of en- 
lightened cutting practiced in the woods that should be 
condemned, not only in the cutting of Christmas trees 
but in the harvesting of trees for other products. To 
deny ourselves Christmas trees is to admit that as a 
nation we can not practice forestry. 


Saving Money and Losing Resources 


ITH the original plan for purchasing National 

Forests in the White and Appalachian Mountains 
far from complete and inquiries coming from Michigan. 
Wisconsin, Louisiana and Vermont, as to the chances 
of securing National Forests in these regions, it is high 
time that forest land acquisition work be raised out of 
the puttering stage. Through the efforts of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association and cooperating bodies, the 
most that it has been possible to do with the budget 
recommendation for National Forest purchase is to keep 
the amount from being reduced below that recommended 
last year. This means that the coming fiscal year will 
have available, only $1,000,000, unless the item can be 


raised by amendment on the floors of Congress. Every 
cent of this amount could be used in New Hampshire 
alone where land needed to complete the White Moun- 
tains National Forest is threatened at this moment with 
devastation through purchase by a commercial concern. 
And this concern has the money. The need to take 
advantage of certain other eastern purchases makes such 
disposal of the appropriation impossible but until more 
money is provided, the work should not extend beyond 
the White and Appalachian Mountains. 

It is natural that the passage of the Clark-McNary 
law with its declared expansion of this work should 
bring from various regions, untouched by National For- 
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ests, these queries as to why more National Forests are 
not established. Yet it is manifestly impossible to 
stretch the one million dollar appropriation over any new 
territory, when the present units need to be completed 
and blocked in for economical administration. 

But this explanation does not answer the questions 
of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, where the citizens 
are ready to see the Federal Government establish a 
National Forest and where they are so interested that 
certain lands will probably be turned over to the Fed- 
eral Government, free of charge. Neither does it start 
forests to growing on the cut-over land in the South, 
which will rapidly deteriorate unless put under protec- 
tion and care. 

There is only one way for the people in these inter- 
ested regions to secure the establishment of National 
Forests and that is to demand the passage of the Mc- 
Nary-Woodruff Bill, by which Congress is asked to 
commit the Federal Government to a program of spend- 
ing three million dollars a year for five years and five 
million dollars annually for the next five years. 


Good Forests 


OWN in Arkansas a small coterie of local papers are 
D attempting to thwart the reforestation of cut-over 
timberland by the old cry of “wolf! Perhaps the editors 
are sincere and are simply misled in their economics, In 
any event, a reading of their papers would give the unin- 
formed the impression that vast tracts of Arkansas land 
of high value for agriculture are at stake in the proposals 
of private individuals to manage their timberlands for the 
production of timber crops under equitable adjustments 
of state laws. 


The editors in question seem to see in forestry an 
iniquitous scheme to withhold land from agricultural and 
town-site development. Neither their discovery nor their 
cries of “wolf” are particularly new, for agriculture and 
forestry are still held up as opposing forces in some other 
sections of the country, particularly the Lake States. 


The local editorial uprising in Arkansas appears to be 
in nowise general, but it does emphasize the need, in 
regions where great tracts of cut-over lands are accumu- 
lating, of educating the editors of small papers in the re- 
lation of forestry to agriculture. There is too much land 
in the United States valuable for no other purpose but the 
growing of timber to justify interference with the settle- 
ment of agricultural cut-over lands by the farmers. And 
there is too great a need for wood crops to permit specu- 
lation in non-agricultural cut-over land to thwart the re- 
forestation of lands chiefly valuable for growing trees. 


But the economic aspect is not the only dismal angle 
of ill-projected farming on cut-over land. There is like- 
wise a great social aspect. The land Economic Survey 


The spectacle of a hard-worked Government bureau, 
attempting to do a three million dollar job every year 
with ome million dollars or less, will continue on the 
eastern horizon to greet the gaze of Lake States and 
southern people unless they demand that the Federal 
Government revise its reasoning in the program of sav- 
ing money and losing resources. The National Forests 
are needed by the consumer and if he fails to buy them 
with his taxes, he will be out of pocket a good deal 
more as forest lands around him remain idle and the 
cost of forest products mounts. The consumer should 
be heard through his local chamber of commerce, city 
council, club or trade body, but he should also be heard 
as an individual. The time to pledge the support of 
all Congressmen to the McNary-Woodruff Bill has come. 
It will be reintroduced early in December. A _ hearing 
will be called soon after Christmas. Much of the re- 
sponsibility for its passage will rest on the Lake States 
and the South, but the measure demands universal sup- 
port. It affects the entire nation. 


or Bad Farms 


of Michigan found an instance in that state where out 
of 140,000 acres sold more than a decade ago by a land- 
promotion company, exactly 110 acres are now occupied 
as farms. The remainder of the land is in the hands of 
mortgagees, assessed to the original promoting companies, 
reverted to the state for taxes or in course of reversion. 
The struggles of the men and women who were led to 
this non-agricultural land with glowing promises of riches 
ahead is but one of many tragic and outrageous chapters 
to be found in the agricultural history of the Lake States. 

Neither farming nor forestry is a successful business 
unless the soil is adapted to the crops and a market is 
available. By the principle of applying the land to the 
crop for which it is best suited, forestry and farming go 
hand in hand, the products of the forest increasing the 
income of the farm by creating local industries which pro- 
vide a close market for farm products, and by supplying 
woods and millwork to the farmer during slack seasons 
in farm development. 

It is encouraging to note that the Louisiana Bankers’ 
Association, recognizing the common interest of farm and 
forest, has met the propaganda aimed to confuse the 
public in respect to reforestation, by adopting a special 
mortgage policy, which requires that the borrower shall 
protect his forest lands against fire and shall reforest them 
as needed. When hard-headed business men of the South 
have such a clear understanding of the subject, it is hardly 
to be expected that the progressive people of Arkansas will 
be misled by the unsound propaganda of a few papers, 
which are trying to block constructive forestry legislation 
by making it appear that forestry will ruin the state. 





—— 









ES, the Christmas tree indus- 
try is here. Slowly but surely 
it has come to perpetuate the 
aged and beautiful custom— 
the family Christmas tree. A 
fine, clean, outdoor business is 
the growing of Christmas 
trees for the holiday trade— 
one which removes the suggestion of evil which some 
would attach to the wholesale slaughter of young ever- 
greens in our wild forests. But back of all of the sen- 
timent that surrounds the artificial growing of 
Christmas trees there is the touch-stone of 
American business—it pays. In many 
states throughout the East and Middle 

West, plantations of small conifer- 

ous trees, spruce, fir, pine or juni- 

per, are making their appearance, 

—planted for the express pur- 

pose of meeting the growing de- 

mand for Christmas trees. The 
industry, of course, is as yet 
very spotted, because the de- 
mand for so-called home 
grown Christmas trees is 
an uncertain quantity in 
many communities. Most 

of the Christmas trees 
used in America today 
come from abandoned 
fields or cutover land. It 

is not uncommon in some 
regions for dealers in 
Christmas trees to strip 
whole fields or areas of all 
young trees suitable for 
holiday use. As a matter 

of fact there is little or no 
consideration shown in the 
selection of these wild trees, 
with the result that the areas 
from which they are taken are 
left in an unsightly and devas- 
tated condition. It is this de- 
structive, unregulated, and often 
illegal, method of providing ever- 
green trees for the Christmas market 
that has brought down upon the Christ- 
mas custom the curse of some misled 
conservationists, who in their zeal 
would have us forego the joys and in- 
spirations of a Christmas tree. These 














A CHRISTMAS TREE DECORATED 
BY KING WINTER 
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The Christmas Tree Industry 


By EpmMuUND SECREST 
y 


efforts in behalf of forest conservation are unfortu- 
nately misdirected. Instead of being aimed at the use 
of the Christmas tree they should be directed against 
the unregulated and destructive methods by which the 
wild trees are harvested. 

In refreshing contrast to the destructive methods of 
providing trees for Yuletide is the Christmas tree farm 
right in our own community where the trees are raised 
as a crop and may be purchased at reasonable prices. 
Local Christmas tree growers, of course, have to com- 
pete with the old system, and in regions where there is 

an abundance of wild growing evergreens, the 
Christmas tree farm will be slow in establish- 
ing itself. But in regions where the forest 
has pretty well disappeared, or state laws 

have become so rigidly enforced that 

the Christmas tree pirates dare not 

ply their trade, the Christmas tree 

farm is finding it possible to 

compete with the importation 
of trees from distant forest 
regions. For example, 
land owners of Ohio dur- 
ing the past two years have 
planted, or are raising as 
seedlings to plant, nearly 

a million spruce trees for 

the Christmas market. 
Those who today are so 
fortunate as to have plan- 
tations of spruce or fir 
trees from two to six feet 

in height find it possible 

to sell them at good profits, 
Steep hillsides, rocky or 
worn-out farm lands are 
thus being turned to good 
account. As a fine ex- 
ample of the Christmas tree 
growers in this middle west- 
ern country, there is A. S. 
Buskirk, with a fine plantation 
near Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Bus- 
kirk is one of the pioneers in 
this infant industry. A num- 
ber of years ago he foresaw that 
home grown, freshly-cut spruce trees 
would sell at good prices on the city 
markets. Thereupon he added a 
“Christmas tree department” to his 
nursery. -Last year his best trees, four 
to six feet in height, sold for $1.50 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE STORY 


These are two-year-old Norway Spruce seedlings in their nursery beds, 
getting a start on the road to Christmas-tree glory, and being raised for the 
specific purpose of meeting the demands of the new industry. 


apiece, delivered in Cleveland, and less desirable stock 
sold for $1.00 a tree. In all he marketed 7,000 trees. 

Mr. Buskirk planted nearly 200,000 trees, and plans 
to continue planting each year. He has a well estab- 
lished trade in a large city, but has not been able to supply 
the demand. He plants Norway and white spruce. The 
two year-old seedlings are lined out in nursery rows a 
foot or so apart with the seedlings about 3 inches apart 
in the row. A continuous cleft is made with a spade 
down the row, the seedlings inserted at the proper dis- 
tance and depth, and soil raked around them to fill the 
cleft. After a row- of seedlings is planted the spade is 
inserted four or five inches to one side of the row in a 
continuous cleft, and the soil pushed firmly against the 
roots of the seedlings. The outside cleft is closed with 
a rake and the planting operation completed by tramping 
down the row with the feet. 

The seedlings remain in the nursery rows for two 
years, and are well cultivated during the two growing 
seasons. They are set out in plantations the spring fol- 
lowing the second season. Mr. Buskirk has plantings 
on almost every kind of site, and under different methods 
of culture. Some are on steep hillsides, and in old 
pasture fields where the trees were planted in sod. Others 
are in fields where the ground was plowed and the trees 
cultivated for two seasons. Under the latter conditions, 
of course, the growth is better at the outset, and market- 
ing can take place earlier. Practically all of the land de- 
voted to Christmas trees in the Buskirk plantation was 
either idle land or is soil poorly adapted to tillage and 
pasture. 

The trees are spaced about 314 feet apart in the plan- 
tations, or about 3550 trees to the acre. Marketing com- 
mences in from four to five years after planting. The 
entire stand can be cut in a period of 10 years or less. 
Trees 5 to 7 feet high are in greatest demand. There is 


little difference in growth be- 
tween the white and Norway 
spruce, although the white spruce 
has a silvery cast which makes it 
somewhat more desirable than 
the somber green of the Norway. 

The growing of Christmas 
trees will eventually obviate the 
shipping of trees long distances 
from the coniferous forest cen- 
ters. Because of this the ul- 
timate consumer will be the 
gainer. Instead of trees cut in 
October, bundled, bruised, and 
broken, with fragrance gone, 
he can secure stock cut a few 
days before Christmas and de- 
livered to his door in good 
condition,—trees that will hold 
their needles much longer, and 
with the fragrance that is a re- 
minder of the coniferous forest. 

That the Christmas tree industry can be overdone is 
obvious. That it will eventually cheapen the price of 
trees is a probability. Growers can afford to take much 
less money for their trees and still make good profits. 
Perhaps many plantations of trees intended for the 





International Newsreel. 


AND THIS IS VERY NEAR THE END 


Taken in the Harlem River yards of a great railroad, 

this picture shows trainloads of green trees from the 

North shipped in to help bear Santa’s burden of gifts 

and bring joy to little ones throughout the land on 
Christmas morning. 
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Christmas 
trade will not 
be _ entirely 
disposed of 
for that pur- 
pose. Some 2 
may be 
thinned out 
and permitted 
to stand for 
the develop- 
ment of for- 
est trees. 
That home 
grown trees 
will stimulate 
their own use 
is almost cer- 





the welfare of 
the forest in 
the continued 
use of Christ- 
mas trees, let 
it be said that 
some 30,000 
acres of idle 
or low grade 
land if plant- 
ed to ever- 
greens and 
properly pro- 
tected, can 
supply the 
present an 
nual consump- 
tion of trees 


tain. A plan- A QUARTER ACRE OF CHRISTMAS TREES in the United 

tation along These were planted at the Ohio Experiment Station in 1919—four-year-old States. This 
. a transplants about one foot high—and Christmas trees have been cut now from i 

the highway ” the plantation for two seasons, selling for a good price. = in ong less 

an the size 


the Christmas 
tree’s best ad- 
vertisement, and best salesman. To those who fear for 


of one town- 
ship, and we have 80,000,000 acres of idle forest land. 


Synthetic Christmas Trees 


from wood, cowfeed from sawdust, rocking chairs 

from paper, and ivory from sour milk, it does not 
require even the stretch of imagination which a syn- 
thetic cocktail might inspire to see on 
the Yuletide table a synthetic Christ- 
mas tree. Nor is this type of evergreen a 
new thing under the sun. The Germans 
have made and sold these artificial trees 
for more than thirty years, and it was only 
when the war cut off all imports that their 
manufacture was attempted in America. 
Even now a large proportion of these trees 
offered in our shops are imported, and 
American manufacturers who started the 
industry in 1916 must compete with cheap 
European labor and in many cases an in- 
ferior product. 

These ingenious results of commercial- 
ized camouflage do make up in interest, 
superficial attractiveness, collapsibility, and 
durability much that they lack in odor and 
freshness. And, whether or not they bring 
us visions of the cool forest, where all re- 
spectable Christmas trees should have grown up, it is a 
matter of great wonder that sticks, wire, goose feathers, 
paper, glue, and green dye can be assembled into a little 
Douglas fir, for that is the tree which they most resem- 
ble by the time they reach the consumer’s store or home. 


I: THIS day of clever substitutes, when silk is made 





The speed with which these trees “grow” is remark- 
able. Up in a loft building in one of our great cities 
the strong hands of skillful women imitate in the space 
of a few minutes what Nature requires as many years 
to accomplish, One group is making 
branches and twigs, another attaching the 
branches to the woden trunk, and still an- 
other gluing on the brown paper to rep- 
resent the bark. Holly berries on small 
wires also enter miraculously into the 
branches, and in the end the whole thing 
is folded up like an umbrella for ship- 
ment. The beauty of this parting col- 
lapse is that the tree can always be 
opened up for use, and then folded again 
to await the next Christmas Day. 

It is true, though hard to believe, that 
one American manufacturer made _ his 
trees so realistically that he had to appear 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and prove that he was helping along 
the conservation movement before he 
could get a better shipping rate than that 
taken by regular live nursery stock. This 
however, is only one of the troubles of the manufac- 
turer. In 1922 goose feathers, which are used for the 
needles on these trees, suddenly became famous as a 
decoration on women’s hats. One would think that 
there were plenty of goose feathers in the world; but 

(Contmued on Page 754) 








Our Military Forests 


By A. M. PRrENTIss 
Major, General Staff, United States Army 


ROWING forests as a peace-time occupation is 
a new policy which the Federal Government has 
adopted for its larger military reservations. Al- 
though scarcely more than a year old, the new policy is 
rapidly bearing fruit, for already eighteen National For- 
ests have been established on military reservations natu- 
rally adapted to forest growth. Strictly speaking, it 
would not be correct to call these areas military forests, 
for it is not the purpose of the Government to raise 
timber on these lands exclusively for war use, but 
rather for the general welfare of the regions in which 
the reservations are located, and for the country as a 
whole. These so-called military forests are much small- 
er than our Western National Forests, but their loca- 
tions near large centers of population and markets for 
forest products invest them with special importance 
from the standpoint of putting military lands to pro- 
ductive use during periods when they are not needed for 
war purposes. 
The eighteen new National Forests are 
the product of the World War. When 


in a sense 
the United 


States became involved in the war, the immediate prob- 
lem was to raise and train quickly a national army large 
enough to decide the titanic struggle on the western 
front in Europe. It soon became apparent that the 
smallest force which we would have to contribute was 
many times larger than could be raised by expanding 
our small Regular Army and the National Guard. So 
the first draft law was passed in May, 1917, and plans 
were made for organizing and training the first incre- 
ment of 500,000 men of the National Army. 

As all the Regular Army posts were taxed to the ut- 
most in accommodating the expanded Regular Army, it 
was necessary at once to provide adequate camps for 
housing and training the National Guard and the draft 
forces. The country was divided into sixteen training 
areas and the designation of a suitable site in each for 
a National Guard Camp and a training center for the 
draft army. Each training center consisted of a can- 
tonment for one infantry division (28,000 men) and 
certain auxiliary troops, or about 40,000 men in all. 
Each cantonment had to provide not only suitable shel- 
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ON THE MILITARY NATIONAL FORESTS 


Upper Left—Pole Mountain District of Medicine Bow National Forest in Wyoming. 


The scanty tree 


growth in the region is valuable for timber and watershed protection. 


Upper Right—This is typical of much of the stand on the Humphreys National Forest in Virginia. White 
oak predominates, diameters ranging from 4 to 16 inches. 


Lower Left—At Camp Upton, Long Island, New York. 
Seven years ago on this site was a thriving city of 40,000. 


stand of timber if protected from fire. 


Lower Right—Shortleaf pine type on the McClellan National Forest, in Alabama. 


This six-year-old pitch pine will produce a fair 


This stand will soon 


be large enough to cut. 


ter, but also all necessary utilities, such as water and 
sewer systems, electric light and power, telephones and 
telegraph, roads and walks, railroads and storehouses. 
Each camp, therefore soon became a small city in itself. 

It was no easy matter to find suitable sites for these 
camps, each of which called for extensive area, adequate 
water supply, space for training, suitable grounds for 
target practice, freedom from floods, good transporta- 
tion facilities and healthful surroundings. 

The sites selected and purchased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the National Army cantonments finally es- 
tablished were: Camps Custer, Michigan; Devens, Mass- 
achusetts; Dix, New Jersey; Dodge, Iowa; Funston, 
Kansas; Grant, Illinois; Jackson, South Carolina; Lee, 
Virginia; Lewis, Washington; Gordon, Georgia; Meade, 


Maryland; Pike, Arkansas; Sherman, Ohio; Taylor, 
Kentucky; Travis, Texas, and Upton, New York. In 
addition, an equal number of tent camps were estab- 
lished for the National Guard and several large can- 
tonments for the training of artillery and other special 
troops, of which the largest were: Camps Bragg, North 
Carolina; Knox, Kentucky; Eustis, Virginia; Humph- 
reys, Virginia, and Benning, Georgia. A total of $263,- 
000,000 was expended in building these camps and 
while a large part of this sum was for temporary shel- 
ter, not intended to last more than five years, a con- 
siderable amount was spent in more or less permanent 
improvements of the camp sites in providing necessary 
utilities. If these improvements had been salvaged 
and the land returned to private ownership, the Gov- 
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ernment would have lost almost its total investment 
therein, and in the event of another war would have 
to build new camps. 

While the problem of what to do with the war-time 
training camps and military reservations was pending, 
Congress enacted the Army Reorganization Act of June 
4, 1920, which divided the Continental United States 
into nine areas of approximately equal military man- 
power called “Corps Areas,” and a 
war-time cantonment was retained 
in each Corps Area to serve as 
a training center in time 
of peace and a mobili- 
zation center’ in 
time of war. In 
addition, artillery, 
engineer, and 
special troops 
camps were nec- 
essary and the most 
suitable of the war- 
time cantonments were re- 
tained and established for 
this purpose. The balance of 
the war training camps and 
military reservations were 
salvaged and disposed of. The 
camps and reservations thus 
permanently retained were as 
follows: Camps Benning, 
Georgia; Bragg, North Caro- 
lina; Custer, Michigan; Devens, Massachusetts; Dix, 
New Jersey; Dodge, Iowa; Eustis, Virginia; Humph- 
reys, Virginia; Jackson, South Carolina; Lee, Virginia; 
Lewis, Washington; McClellan, Alabama; Meade, Mary- 
land; Pike, Arkansas; Sherman, Ohio; Travis, Texas, 
and Upton, New York. 

These camps are now chiefly used for the summer 
training activities and are practically abandoned during 
the winter. 

In August, 1921, the Chief of the United States For- 
est Service, Col. W. B. Greeley, pointed out that cer- 
tain of the larger military reservations were suitable for 
the production of timber and might be used for this 
purpose without conflicting with their military use. 
As an illustration he called attention to the reservation 
at Camp Benning, Georgia, where over three-fourths of 
the area was covered with forests having an estimated 
timber stand of some 40,000,000 board feet. 

Acting upon Colonel Greeley’s suggestion, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture proposed that Camp Benning be 
examined and studied by military and forest officers. 
with a view to formulating a plan for the dual use of 
this reservation for military purposes and timber pro- 
duction. This proposal met with the immediate ap- 











proval of the Secretary of War, and he appointed a 
representative to cooperate with a forester in a joint 
study of conditions at Fort Benning and the formula- 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 
ON THE TOBYHANNA NATIONAL FOREST 


This general view is of a stand of birch, poplar, 
maple and beech twelve years old. This will be good 
material for mine timbers in another 10 to 15 years. 


tion of a suitable plan for the dual use of this reserva- 
tion. 

As a result of this study a feasible plan was worked 
out for the establishment of a National Forest on the 
Fort Benning Military Reservation without in any way 
hampering the military use of the lands, and a bill 
was drawn up and presented to Congress to secure the 
necessary legislative authority. While this bill was 

pending in Congress several other 

military reservations were similarly 

studied and favorable recom- 
mendations for the es- 
tablishment of Na- 
tional Forests were 


made. <As_ the 
project grew in 
size it became ap- 
parent to both 


Departments that 

instead of request- 
ing legislation of 
Congress in each case, 
it would be better to secure 
a general enabling act per- 
mitting the establishment of 
National Forests on any mili- 
tary reservation upon which 
the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of Agriculture 
agreed, under such joint reg- 
ulations as to administration 
as were mutually agreeable to the two Departments. In- 
dividual bills for this purpose were thereupon abandoned 
and efforts were concentrated upon securing the passage 
of a general enabling act which was finally enacted by 
Congress June 7, 1924. One section of this law, now 
well known as the Clarke-McNary Act, gives the Presi- 
dent authority to establish National Forests on military 
and certain other kinds of reservations. The adapta- 
bility of such lands for timber production must be passed 
upon by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Department now charged with their administra- 
tion. Furthermore the land concerned must be still 
available for the unhampered use of the War or Navy 
Departments. Receipts from sales of products and privi- 
leges are disposed of in the same way as other receipts 
from National Forests. 

Immediately upon the passage of this Act, a Joint 
Committee consisting of two Army officers and two For- 
esters was appointed by the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to determine what military 
reservations were suitable for the establishment of Na- 
tional Forests and the areas to be included. 

The first and largest National Forest established under 
the Act of June 7, 1924, was the Benning National For- 
est, created by Executive Order, October 3, 1924. It 
contains 78,560 acres and has a stand of approximately 
40 million feet of longleaf, loblolly and other southern 
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pines and hardwoods. The area on which it was cre- 
ated is an assemblage of farms, each of which had a 
wood lot. The soil conditions, therefore, are typical 
of the surrounding agricultural lands and the growing of 
timber on the wooded portions will serve as a demonstra- 
tion of methods of propagating timber. 

On December 22, 1924, the McClellan and Jackson 
National Forests were created. The former, near An- 
niston, Alabama, has a forested area of 15,350 acres 
composed of hardwoods and southern pines. Here, as 
at Benning, the forested portions are in need of protec- 
tion and there is some merchantable timber which can 
be removed with benefit to the immature trees. On 
both of these reservations the Forest Service has applica- 
tions for the cutting of timber under rules so framed 
that only designated trees will be cut. 

Jackson National Forest of 20,000 acres lies near the 
City of Columbia, South Carolina. In view of the fact 
that this area will be used only for the training and 
target practice of the South Carolina and other National 
Guard units, only 250 acres was reserved for the exclu- 
sive use of the War Department. It has a good growth 
of young longleaf and other pines. 

On April 10, 1925, the President established the fol- 
lowing National Forests on Military Reservations: 
Humphreys, Lee and Eustis, Virginia; Meade, Mary- 
land; Dix, New Jersey; Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania; Up- 
ton and Pine Plains, New York. 

The area embraced in the Humphreys National Forest 
is known as Belvoir and contains the site of the residence 
of William Fairfax. It is close to Mount Vernon and 
George Washington visited at Belvoir frequently taking 
part in fox hunts from the Fairfax mansion. Camp 
Humphreys Military Reservation was the training area 
for Army Engineer troops. A permanent post, Fort 
Humphreys, has been established on the part of the 
reservation not included in the Humphreys National 
Forest, and now serves as the Engineer training center 
of the Army. 

The Eustis National Forest, established on the old 
Camp Eustis Military Reservation, is situated near New- 
port News, Virginia, on the historic Yorktown penin- 
sula close to the site of old Jamestown, the first perma- 
nent white settlement in America. Camp Eustis was a 
training center for heavy railroad artillery during the 
war, and the permanent post of Fort Eustis established 
since the war is now so used. 

The Lee National Forest is near Petersburg, Virginia, 
in an area famous as the scene of some of the most 
celebrated battles of the Civil War. The National For- 
est comprises the entire military reservation of Camp 
Lee as there is no active military use for this camp at 
present, but the reservation is retained as an emergency 
mobilization and training area. 

The Meade National Forest is the first ever estab- 
lished in Maryland and contains about 4,725 acres in 
Anne Arundel County. Reservation of this area for 
forest purposes will make possible the growing of a good 


stand of timber. With protection from fire and care of 
the young stand, the valuable forests of the past will be 
reproduced. . 

The great cantonment of Camp Upton famous in 
song and fable as the scene of the initiation into mili- 
tary life of many of New York’s sons of fortune, has 
now entirely disappeared and almost the entire area 
has been included in the Upton National Forest for re- 
forestation. , 

Each of these reservations has interesting features 
connected with it, historical and physical, and two of 
the reservations, namely, Tobyhanna and Upton, are 
fairly well stocked with deer. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, with the consent of the War Department, may 
prescribe regulations for the conservation of game on 
Tobyhanna, Upton, Lee and Jackson National Forests. 

Pine Plains, New York, represents a rather serious 
obligation to the Government in that sand dunes have 
formed on certain parts of the area and it will be nec- 
essary for the Forest Service to undertake artificial 
means to stop the drifting of sand and reforest the area. 
So completely has it been deforested that Georgia 
pine ties are used on the railroad track traversing the 
area. The paper mills in the vicinity of this forest are 
importing much of their pulp wood from Canada. 

The most recent group of National Forests on mili- 
tary reservations—created by Executive Order June 5, 
1925—are the Knox National Forest, Kentucky, on Camp 
Knox Military Reservation; Savanna National Forest, 
Illinois, on Savanna Proving Grounds Reservation; 
Brady District of the Michigan National Forest, Michi- 
gan, on the Fort Brady Target Range; Meade District 
of the Black Hills National Forest, South Dakota on the 
Fort Meade Wood and Timber Reservation; Pole Moun- 
tain District of the Medicine Bow National Forest, 
Wyoming on the Fort D. A. Russell Target and Maneu- 
ver Reservation; Huachuca District of the Coronado 
National Forest, Arizona, on the Fort Huachuca Mili- 
tary Reservation. 

The accompanying map shows the location of these 
new forests which were put under active forest admin- 
istration July 1, 1925. 

From the military viewpoint, the Clarke-McNary Act 
provides an excellent solution to the problem of how to 
make full economic use of military reservations and at 
the same time keep them available for maneuvers, train- 
ing and other military use. But this is not the whole 
picture. The Clarke-McNary Act is the result of a 
realization of the need of constructive development, both 
public and private, of our forest resources. Only a few 
months ago the President sounded a note of warning 
as to the timber shortage that is inevitable under pres- 
ent conditions of production and consumption when he 
declared that “we must all put our hands to the com- 
mon task,” of tending our woodlands as carefully as we 
tend our farms. ; 

Due to the fact that most of our National Forests 
have heretofore been created by setting aside suitable 
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lands from the public domain, the great majority of 
these forests are west of the Mississippi River where 
the Government retained vast areas of land under the 
public domain. East of the Mississippi areas of wood- 
land in public ownership were too small to per- 
mit their reservation for timber production and it has 
been possible to acquire them only by purchase. Ap- 
propriations available for this purpose have been alto- 
gether inadequate for the procurement of the large areas 
needed. 

The National Forests heretofore created in the East- 
ern States under the provisions of the “Weeks Law” 
are located at the headwaters of navigable streams— 
often far removed from centers of population or agri- 
cultural communities. Most of the Military Reserva- 
tions on which National Forests have been established, 
however, are located within a reasonable distance of 


farming communities and thus present an opportunity 
for the demonstration of the principles of forestry to 
the maximum number of people and the growing of tim- 
ber to meet local wood demands. 

In addition, there are certain monetary advantages in 
creating National Forests on Military Reservations that 
accrue to the people of localities in which these reserva- 
tions are located. Under our existing forestry laws, 
twenty-five per cent of all proceeds derived from such 
activities are made available to the counties in which 
the Forest is located for the maintenance of county 
roads and schools; another ten per cent is available for 
the building and upkeep of roads and trails in the Na- 
tional Forest in addition to a share of the federal funds 
appropriated for this purpose. This partially offsets the 
loss of taxes and production involved by withdrawing 
the lands from private ownership. 


Tom Gill Joins Association Staff 





THOMAS H. GILL 


OM H. GILL, of Washington, D. C., will join the 
staff of The American Forestry Association on 
January 1. Mr. Gill will become Associate Editor 
of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, and will have 
charge of the Association’s educational publicity. The 
directors feel especially fortunate in securing Mr. Gill’s 


services because by his training, experience and ability he 
is unusually well qualified and stands high as a forester, 
editor and writer. 

For the past three years Mr. Gill has been in charge 
of the information work of the United States Forest 
Service. He has written many articles on forestry and 
other subjects as well as fiction stories for popular 
magazines. He is a member of the Society of American 
Foresters, the Authors’ League, and a charter member 
of the Southern Forestry Congress. Mr. Gill is now in 
Cuba on an expedition under the auspices of the Tropical 
Plant Research Foundation, making a study of the 
forest conditions in the eastern part of the island. He 
will return from Cuba late in December in order to take 
up his work with the Association on January 1. 

Mr. Gill was graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1913, and received his forestry training at 
the Yale Forest School. Following his graduation from 
that school, his forestry work has included employment 
with lumber companies and with the Forest Service on 
the National Forests of the West, where he worked up 
from the grade of Assistant Forest Ranger to Forest 
Supervisor. When the war broke out, Mr. Gill was 
commissioned in the Aviation Section of the United 
States Army, and throughout the war he flew pursuit 
and bombing planes. He was later assigned to the 147th 
Aero Squadron, of which he became commanding offi- 
cer, and, after the Armistice, was placed in charge of 
the school of Aerial Gunnery at Selfridge Field, Michi- 
gan, and later in charge of publicity for the Air Service 
at Detroit. At this time he was also special corres- 
pondent to the Detroit Free Press. 

Mr. Gill returned to the Forest Service in 1920, being 
assigned to the Black Hills National Forest in South 
Dakota. In the fall of 1922 he was called to Washing- 
ton and placed in charge of the information work con- 
ducted by the Branch of Public Relations. 
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HE shanty-man reveled in his hardiness—in his ability to live a difh- 
cult life—and he sang in typically boastful style that he was “both 
stout and hardy and fit to stand the squall.” 
Mr. Rickaby’s fine collection of the ballads of the shanty-boy—seVeral 
of which have been posthumously printed in these pages—will be brought 
out soon by the Harvard University Press in complete book form. 


By FrANz RICKABY 


VII. The Shanty-man’s Life 


Y the middle of the nineteenth century the supre- 

macy of lumber production in America had passed 

successively from New England to New York, 
and from New York to Pennsylvania. The “Army of 
Axes” had advanced also into the awe-inspiring col- 
umned vastnesses of Lower Michigan and across the 
intervening Lake into the illimitable pineries of Wiscon- 
sin. The steam-driven circular saw had replaced the 
primitive water-power jig-saw mill. The Argonauts 
were opening the New West. All was in readiness for 
the Great Pine Harvest, that romantic if improvident 
climax whose far-seen glow was to hover for the last 
thirty years of the nineteenth century over Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Meanwhile the professional woodsman, the shanty- 
man, foot-loose and fancy free, had appeared and was 
gradually coming into his own. Up and down and 
across the states he roved—here today, there tomorrow ; 
chopping, skidding, rolling, hauling, driving great logs 
that the snarling mills might be fed. The free life 
called him, the thunder of falling majesties intoxicated 
him; he shouted as the great trees, the monarchial 
achievement of ages, came’crashing down—though the 
places made vacant and bare meant nothing to him. 
Through the dual regimen of primitive life and hard 
and hazardous occupation the shanty-man, too, ap- 
proached his Golden Age, became the courageous, phy- 
sically powerful, proud, audacious, self-extolling “white 
water bucko” of the Great Lakes country. 

The shanty-man’s intense pride in his calling and 
his abundant belief in himself are evidenced nowhere 
more definitely than in his ballads and songs. His was 
severe labor, carried on amid inhospitable conditions, 


and he raised up about him a family of songs in which 
he was able to rehearse the details of his daily or sea- 
sonal program. The mood of these songs was either 
of two: either he sounded the note of jolly joviality, 
weaving over the shanty-man’s existence a halo of mer- 
riment, under the genial glow of which all hardships 
were dispossessed of anything even resembling severity ; 
or he thrummed the harsher chords telling of privation, 
dreariness, and danger. But however much the shanty- 
man might have grumbled against conditions in actual 
life, grumbling and disconsolation are seldom finally 
dominant in his songs. 

“The Shanty-man’s Life” is one of the widest known, 
and probably one of the oldest, of this family of songs. 
The best evidence seems to indicate that it was made in 
the earlier days of lumbering, either in New England 
or Eastern Canada. It is widely known in Maine. I 
have found versions brought from the camps of Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, and the version printed here, 
sung for me by Mr. A. C. Hannah at Bemidji, Min- 
nesota, was learned by Mr. Hannah more than forty 
years ago in Ontario, Canada.. The popularity of the 
song is further attested by the fact that the cowboys 
of the southwest also sang it, properly adapted to de- 
scribe their own peculiar hardships. 

So far as my experience with the song goes the ver- 
sions vary little either in length or in content. In two 
versions, however, one from Minnesota and one from 
Wisconsin, the singer declares in the final stanza that 
he will give over “shantying,” or “rafting,” and settle 
down “with a pretty little smiling wife.” Another in- 
teresting variation is that in practically all the versions 
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except the present one the singer attempts to give some- 
thing in the way of geographical location. The lament- 
ing shanty-man is transported, not only from his lass 
and his sparkling glass, but also to “the banks of the 
Wisconsin stream,” “the banks of the Bonnechere 
stream,” or (less definitely) “the banks of some lonely 


stream.” But wherever he is, his troubles are about 
the same in number, kind, and magnitude. 

The present version is the only one I have met with 
which has the peculiar shift in the final stanza, whereby 
the shanty-man’s sweetheart seems to take up the strain 
and finish the story which he began. 


The Shanty-man’s Life 
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1. Oh, a shanty-man’s life is a wearisome life, 

Although some think it void of care, 
Swinging an ax from morning till night 

In the midst of the forest so drear. 
Lying in the shanty bleak and cold 

While the cold stormy wintry winds blow, 
And as soon as the daylight doth appear 

To the wild woods we must go. 


2. Oh, the cook rises up in the middle of the night 

Saying, “Hurrah, brave boys, it’s day!” 

Broken slumbers ofttimes are passed 
As the cold winter night whiles away. 

Had we rum, wine, or beer our spirits for to cheer 
As the days so lonely do dwine, 

Or a glass of any shone while in the woods alone 
For to cheer up our troubled minds. 
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3. But transported from our lass and our sparkling glass, 
These comforts which we here leave behind, 
Not a friend to us so near as to wipe the falling tear 
When sorrow fills our troubled mind. 


4. But when spring it does set in, double hardships then 
begin, 
When the waters are piercing cold, 
And our clothes are dripping wet and fingers be- 
numbed, 
And our pike-poles we can scarcely hold. 
Betwixt rocks, shoales, and sands gives employment to 
all hands, 
Our well banded raft for to steer, 
And the rapids that we run, oh, they seem to us but 
fun, 
For we're void of all slavish fear. 


5. Oh, a shanty lad is the only lad I love, 
And I never will deny the same; 
My heart doth scorn those conceited farmer boys 
Who think it a disgraceful name. 
They may boast about their farms, but my shanty-boy 


has charms 


So far, far surpassing them all, 
Until death it doth us part he shall enjoy my heart, 
Let his riches be great or small. 


VIII. The Shanty-man’s Alphabet 


F a ballad is defined as “a song which tells a story,” 
we are, in “The Shanty-man’s Alphabet,” a consid- 
erable distance from true balladry. But it is an ex- 

tremely interesting bit of shanty-boy composition for 
the light it sheds, not only on certain phases and facts 
of camp life, but also on the character of the group 
which found entertainment and amusement in such a 
song. It is a further example of that singing of self 


which so characterized the old-time shanty-boy. 

Singing the alphabet is a custom to which the race 
is pretty well accustomed, from the nursery, where “A 
stands for apple,” to the cannon’s mouth, where 


“A is for attention which the soldier first knows, 

And B is for bullets that tickle his toes.” 

I have found a number of versions of “The Shanty- 
man’s Alphabet” from Wisconsin, Michigan and On- 
tario, and have seen other versions from Maine and 
Michigan. The symbols used for the different letters 
vary hardly at all. C may stand for chopping, choppers, 
or cutting; L usually stands for lice, but is found once 
representing loaders; J may stand for jobber (as here), 
jovial, or jolly boys; T stands for either teams or team- 
sters. There is also slight variation in the refrain lines, 
where the hearers are variously enjoined to give the 
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shanty-boys “whiskey,” “old rye,” “grub,” or “grog;’ 
and one of them merely admonishes, “use the shanty- 
boys well and nothing goes wrong.” 

Most of the articles used as symbols in the present 
version are well enough known even to the layman. It 
might be mentioned, however, that the “iron” referred 
to in the first line of stanza 3 was the tool with which 
the logs were marked or branded on the end to denote 
ownership. The mark, known as the “end mark,” 
usually consisted of one or more letters, a figure, or 
some specific design. The “bark mark,” which was also 
used, was notched into the side of the log with an ax. 
Quite incidentally Paul Bunyan, for information re- 
garding whom refer to any shanty-boy, never troubled 
himself to use an ax for this, but just pinched a piece 
out of his logs with his thumb and forefinger. 

To “stag” a camp with moss (first line of stanza 4) 
was to calk the spaces between the logs with it. (This 
was before the later economical day of boards and tar- 
paper.) In some versions the word “cork” (i. e. caulk) 
is used instead of “stag.” A log shanty stagged with 
moss made an extremely warm camp. 

In connection with this song I recall the following 
incident, which illustrated how the narrative sense domi- 


nates all others in the minds of the old singers. An old 
shanty-boy was recalling for me as much as he could of 
“The Alphabet,’ and among other lines produced the 
following : 

L is for loaders that roll the logs on, 

And T is for teamsters that haul them along. 

He was insistent that these lines belonged together, 
retreating from his position on the matter only after his 
good wife had definitely proved to him that the letters 
involved did not stand in that relationship in the alpha- 
bet as it was usually taught. My voice was silent in 
the argument, because I was more than half of the 
opinion, as I still am, that the proper sequence of let- 
ters was not the prime object of the song, and that this 
singer, and quite likely others as well, may have sung 
this couplet as he gave it. Of what weight is a mere 
arbitrary sequence of letters as against an _ insistent 
rhyme or an indisputably logical sequence in processes? 
I don’t know just why T shouldn’t follow L anyway! 

The version which I print here was sung for me by 
Mr. Joe Bainter, of Gordon, Wisconsin, who said he 
learned it while serving, at twelve years of age, as 
cook’s helper in a cedar camp on the Thornapple River 
in Gates county, Wisconsin, in 1888. 


The Shanty-man’s Alphabet 
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1. A is for ax as you all very well know, 
And B is for boys that use them just so; 

C is for chopping, and now Ill begin, 
And D is for danger we ofttimes run in. 


Chorus: 
And so merry and so merry are we, 
No mortals on earth are so happy as we; 
Hi derry hi, and a hi derry down, 
Give the shanty-boy grub and there’s nothing goes wrong. 


2. E is for echo that through the woods ring, 
And F is for foreman, the head of our gang; 
G is for grindstone, so swift it doth move, 
And Hi is for handle so slick and so smooth. 


3. I is for iron we mark our pine with, 
And J is for jobber that’s always behind; 
K is for keen edge our axes do keep, 
And L is for lice that around us do creep. 


4. M is for moss we stag our camps with, 
And N is for needle we patch our pants with; 
O is for owl that hoots in the night, 
And P is for pine that always falls right. 


5. @Q is for quarrels we never allow, 
And R is for river our logs they do plow; 
S is for sleigh, so stout and so strong, 
And T is for teams that haul them along. 


6. U is for use we put our teams to, 
And PV is for valley we haul our logs through; 
W’s for woods we leave in the spring, 
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7. There’s three more letters I ain’t put in rhyme, 
And if any of you know them, please tell me in 
time; 
The train has arrived at the station below, 
So fare you well, true love, it’s now I must go. 


Chorus: 
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“Tollen” 


(Continued from Page 731) 


lands only with consent of the owner. Yet it is a com- 
mon sight to see little stalls piled high with the bright red 
berries along the streets of Los Angeles. And so it is 
not surprising that the Tollen is much rarer than it 
used to be near the large towns, though it is still abund- 


ant in more remote localities. Thoughtless people 


have caused untold damage by breaking the trees. 

Fortunately it is as sturdy as it is beautiful, and 
with the protection which the state has given it, may 
live long to gladden the eye with its brightness, when 
the winter fog is drifting in to hide the valley, and to 
wreath itself about the bases of the hills. 


The Nation’s Living Christmas Tyee 


HE thirty - five - foot 

Norway spruce pre- 

sented last year by 
The American Forestry As- 
sociation to the nation and 
lighted on Christmas Eve 
by President Coolidge is 
still a fine green specimen, 
in spite of its severe trip 
on the train from Ama- 
walk, New York, and the 
experience of being trans- 
planted on national capital 
soil. The care which has 
been given this living 
Christmas tree is an exam- 
ple which should be fol- 
lowed by all who want to 
keep Christmas trees alive. 
Whether you have a tiny 
spruce planted in a tub or 
a fragrant balsam fir just 
outside your window, it 
will give its best service 
as a Christmas tree if wat- 
ered judiciously and if not 
made to withstand rough 
handling or heated air for 
too long a time at Christ- 
mas. 

The second community 
Christmas tree ceremony 
around the nation’s living 
tree will take place in 
Washington on Christmas 
Eve, 1925. President Cool- 
idge will again light the 
tree and Christmas carols 
will be sung around it. 

This will be only one of 
many celebrations through- 
out the country. In some 
communities great trees are 
brought each year from 





THE NATION’S LIVING CHRISTMAS TREE. 


the forest. A few cities 
use park evergreens of 
large size which have 
grown for years on the 
spot. Milwaukee has a 
novel tree fabricated each 
year from a telephone pole 
and four hundred ordinary 
Christmas trees, fitted into 
sockets in the pole as if 
they were the branches. 
The simple announcement 
in Milwaukee that the time 
has come to prepare for 
the tree, always brings in 
the necessary funds which 
usually amount to about 
$1,000. The telephone com- 
pany places the seventy- 
five-foot pole, studded its 
entire length with sockets 
for the trees and all of 
the work is done at cost. 

This is an ingenious 
and happy way of bring- 
ing the Christmas Tree 
into community use. But 
the love of trees which will 
ensure the care and watch- 
ing needed by evergreens 
when planted around the 
daily haunts of men, can 
best be fostered by the 
spirit of the forest itself. 
And who shall name a 
better way to bring this 
spirit into our towns 
and cities than through 
the maintenance of a living 
Christmas tree? This pic- 
ture of the nation’s Christ- 
mas Tree at Washington fur- 
nishes ample evidence that 
the tree will do its part. 


National Photo. 
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Every Shipper who is hunting for Savings in 











the Cost of doing Business will read this Message 


What is Crating Lumber ? 


HREE items of cost go into every crate or 
box used by a manufacturer in shipping his 
goods: 
Lumber to make the crate. 
Labor to make the crate. 
Freight cost on the weight of the crate. 


In this last item, freight costs, there is often a 
very substantial saving to be made by more in- 
formed choice of crating lumber. 


Here are three instances that illustrate the 
point. They are taken from the note books of 
the Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers. Hundreds 
of others could be cited. The names of these 
clients are not cited here but we shall be glad 
to furnish them on request. 


Instance No. 1—Wood formerly used an ex- 
cellent wood but too heavy for crating light ship- 
ments. Crates re-designed using Weyerhaeuser 
White Pine. Weight saving of 82 pounds on each 
unit shipped. Average freight rate, $1.00 per 
hundred. Money saved by lighter and better 
crate, 82 cents per unit. 

Instance No. 2—Another instance of a light 
commodity crated with a cheap but far too 
heavy wood. New crate design recommended 
using light weight Weyerhaeuser Cedar. The 
Cedar cost $6.50 per thousand feet more than 
the wood formerly used. But the freight sav- 
ing came to $11.00 per thousand feet. Net 
saving, $4.50 for every thousand feet of 





WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


lumber used—a total of $2,700 saving per year. 

Instance No. 3—For this heavy export case, 
Weyerhaeuser Fir and Larch furnished the nec- 
essary strength and still saved 210 pounds per 
case over wood formerly used. Freight rate 96 
cents per hundred. Rate of shipment, 25 export 
cases per day—money saving with Fir and 
Larch about $19.00 per day—or $5,700 per year. 


ly ee please note: Allof the savings noted 
above were due entirely to the lighter 
weight of the crating lumber selected in place 
of the lumber formerly used. 

But that is only part of the story. It does not 
take into account the savings in labor. These 
Weyerhaeuser Crating Lumbers work more 
easily and with less splitting. 

There is also a saving in waste. You buy a 
uniform grade, all of which is usable. 

And beyond that there was in each instance 
a saving in the quantity of lumber required. 
Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers are specialists 
in crate design. In most instances they can show 
how to make a better crate with /ess lumber. 

The shipper who is looking for a supply of 
the right kind of crating lumber is invited to 
get in touch with the nearest Weyerhaeuser 
representative. 

A booklet “Better Crating” will be sent on 
request. 





Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade ch 


Is by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Comp Spok Washington, with 








branch offices at 208 So. Le Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; and 





with repr 


atives thr 


the country. 
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CHRISTMAS CHEER! 


Without the rattle and scratching of mice and 
rats to disturb the peacefulness of your holidays. 


ATIN 


It is the only SAFE and TRIED method endorsed by Govern- 
ments, States, Cities, Institutions and owners of city and country 
homes. One rat in a year can cause more damage than extermi- 
nation of the whole breed costs—or a few mouse families in the 
orchard may destroy property value of many times the cost of 
RATIN Service. 


DR. WM. T. HORNADAY says: “This is the first time 


any rat-extermination scheme has worked out here with unquali- 
fied success * * * slaughtering the hordes of rats that we have 
been steadily fighting for 20 years.” 





For information about our REAL service in eliminating all harmful 
rodents, THIS year, NEXT year and EVERY year, address 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 


114-118 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 














Holdings of Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis. 


We Can Do This For You | 


THIS forest has been cut on scientific principles. The 
owner made money on the operation and still has a 
The cutting was done under a plan 


beautiful forest left. : ‘ a 
conceived and carried out by our 


of selective logging, 
engineers. 

This is only one example of our work. Perhaps you have 
beautiful forest tracts which you hesitate to cut for fear 


of spoiling the natural charm. Yet you have carrying 
charges. You would like to see your property self- 
supporting. 


| 
You can both cut and keep. Ask us to tell you how. | 


Banzhaf ‘Watson Inc. 
Forest Engineers 
Milwaukee New Orleans 


Official Foresters Northern Hemlock & Hardwood tig 's Assoc. 




















Christmas at Cedro 


(Continued from Page 714) 


would you like to transfer there and live in town?” 

“By George! That would be great. Let’s see, there’s 
an American school there, isn’t there?” 

“Sure there is, good as the best in the country.” 

“Wish you could be here when I tell the missus that. 
A chance for the youngsters in a real school is just 
about the best present Uncle Sam could give this family. 
Gosh! This is going to be a real Christmas yet even 
if we are a day late.” 

“Incidentally, John, Lister just phoned me how you 
found McCallester half dead and pretty near buried in 
his car. I’m writing a letter to the big chief about it. 
So that’s why you didn’t have your Christmas yester- 
day, eh? Now about the transfer, I’m making arrange- 
ments—”’ 

“Say, Mr. Supervisor, I don’t want to be rude, but 
please never mind the details just now. I can’t hold 
this transfer news any longer. I hope you'll excuse 
me. Good-bye!” 

Into the living room the ranger dashed, slamming the 
door behind him,—but what of that! Herald of m»- 
mentous tidings was he. 

“Mary! Fred! Junior! Nellie!” He shouted. “Let’s 
get up and celebrate. We're going to transfer to the 
Valley District and live in town where there’s an 
American school and church and movies and every- 
thing.” And then while the gladsome avalanche was 
descending upon him, he added to himself in quieter 
tones, “Yesterday wasn’t any fit day for Christmas any- 


way. But this is something like.” 


Synthetic Christmas Trees 


(Continued from Page 743) 


it happens that the principal source of supply is Czecho- 
slovakia, and the millinery demands shot the price up 
just 1500 per cent. This was a worse blow than the 
chestnut blight or the white-pine blister rust, and the 
synthetic Christmas tree simply failed to grow that 
year. Besides all this, it is not easy to keep efficient 
tree-makers. The work is hard, tiresome, and particu- 
larly rough on the hands. Then, after all, the manu- 
facturer is competing with Nature, and that is always 
uphill business. 

The most striking feature of the business is the fact 
that when the synthetic Christmas tree is all finished it 
isn’t so synthetic after all; for the most of it is wood, 
including the pine or spruce trunk and the birch block, 
made to resemble the pot or tub in which it stands. 
Possibly this wood, once happy in its tree in the forest, 
is glad to come back, if only in a synthetic company. 
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PROFESSOR FAIRCHILD HEADS FOR- 


EST SERVICE TAXATION STUDY 


Under the leadership of Professor Fred 
R. Fairchild, of Yale University, a Forest 
Service study of taxation and its effect 


on the reforestation of privately 
owned lands will be made cover- 





CALIFORNIA DEER CHANGES STYLE 
IN HORNS 

A carcass of a doe with forked horns 

was recently sent in to the Museum of 

Vertebrate Zoology at the University ot 


SOUTH CAROLINA STARTS FOR- 
ESTRY CAMPAIGN 
“Tf there ever was a year of decided 
object lessons on the question of refores- 
tation and protection of forest resources, 
1925 is it,’ declared Governor 
McLeod at the recent meeting of 





ing the entire country. 

The study is provided for by 
the Clarke-McNary Act and is a 
direct result of the special inves- 
tigation made by the Senate Select 
Committee on Reforestation in 
1923-24. An effort will be made to 
get the answer to the question : “How 
can present timber taxation practice 
be changed to promote reforestation 


the South Carolina Forestry Asso- 
ciation. “Many young and promis- 
ing forests have been practically 
destroyed. We have no accurate 
estimate of the damage; we know 
it must be large.” 

At this meeting the pending For- 
estry bill was discussed by a 
representative group of lumber- 
men, legislators and land owners. 


PUT YOUR CAMPFIRE OUT 


Just how Uncle Sam’s forest guardians feel 
about careless campers who partake of the 
hosp:tality of the National Forests is 
strikingly brought out in the following poetical 
effusion, written by J. B. Camman of the 
Denver, Colorado, office of the United States 
Forest Service: 


rather 





and still provide its share of revenue 
for the expense of government?” 

The result hoped for is a plan 
under which the federal govern- 
ment and states may cooperate in 
a national reform of timber taxa- 
tion systems. 

DELAWARE WAKES UP 

A special commission was 
formed by the last Delaware legis- 
lature to investigate Delaware 
forests and recommend to the next 
general assembly means for their 
conservation. A number of active 
men, including two foresters, have 
been appointed to the commission 
(which will serve without pay), 
cooperating with civic and com- 
mercial organizations in working 
up its report. 

Since 1921 there has been prac- 
tically no official activity in fores- 





I want to be a murderer, and with the mur- 
derers stand; 

A bloody knife between my teeth, a bludgeon 
in my hand. 

I’ll stand before a jury of solemn-visaged men 

And say I slew my victims and would do the 
same again. 


I'll tell them that I hit him, cut his throat from 
ear to ear, 

’Cause he came upon my Forest in the driest 
time of year 

And left his campfire burning in the rubbish 
round about; 

That he wouldn’t heed the warning: “Put Your 
Camp Fire Out.” 


This thing of fighting fires is not the nicest 
kind of life, 

And I’m giving timely notice I’ll be there with 
club and knife; 

And I'll get that fool gazabo—of that there is 
no doubt— 

If he doesn’t heed that warning: 
Camp Fire Out!” 


“Put Your 








Several small changes were sug- 
gested and the Association went 
on record as approving the bill. 


It was then turned over to the 
Legislative Committee to be re- 
drafted for presentation to the 


General Assembly. 

The bill provides for a State 
Forester, a suitable initial organ- 
ization and for a_ non-salaried 
State Commission of Forestry of 
five members. This body would 
be empowered to investigate for- 
est destruction and _ reforestation 
and to provide organized means 
to prevent, control and extinguish 
forest fires. 

The necessary funds would be 
supplied through a severance tax 
on logs, lumber and naval stores. 
Many operators are in accord 
with the plan. 

The following officers of the South 





try in Delaware, although a special law 
Provides that the Board of Agriculture 
may make necessary regulations for the 
protection of the State’s forests. 





California at Berkeley from the Tahoe Carolina Forestry Association were elected 
National Forest. The doe was killed by at the meeting of the Association at 
a hunter with the hope that he was getting Columbia, October 20: President, Cannon 
a big buck. F. Prettyman, Summerville; Vice Presi- 
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dent, Paul Sanders, Ritter; Secretary, 
James H. Hammond, Columbia; Directors, 
J. L. Mack Irby, Laurens, E. W. Dabbs, 
Maysville, Frank Burroughs, Conway; 
Legislative Committee including R. I. 
McDavid, Greenville, R. L. Montague, 
Charleston, Neel Christerson, Beaufort, J. 
P. McNair, Aiken, and H. L. Tilghman, 
Sellers; and Ashley C. Tobias, Columbia, 
was appointed counsel. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE TOWN FORESTS 
Seven towns in New Hampshire have 
appropriated money to buy forest sites 
or to start reforestation work on land 
which they own at present. New Hamp- 
shire now has thirty-one established town 
forests with a total of 8,500 acres. Many 
of these are paying good profits which are 
used variously for improving the forests 
and paying miscellaneous expenses of the 
town. State Forester J. H. Fos er is 
urging the appointment of town forest 
committees throughout the state. 


NEW YORK PLANTS MORE THAN 
ONE MILLION TREES IN 1925 
With the fall months marked by un- 
usual activity in tree-planting, the huge 
total of 10,410,570 of trees has been 
reached in distribution from the New 
York State Nurseries. The city of Glens 
Falls, moreover, has placed an _ order 
with the Conservation Commission for 
one million white pine seedlings for 
planting on its municipal forest next 

spring. 

The enlargement of the state nurseries, 
made possible by the 1925 appropriation 
of $120,000, will increase capacity so that 
all private orders may be filled and more 
trees be available for planting on the 
forest preserve. 


OREGON WILL HAVE FOREST 
NURSERY 

Under the provisions of the Clarke- 
McNary Act the State Board of Fores- 
try, in cooperation with the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College and the United States 
Forest Service, is starting a forest nursery 
at Corvallis. 

Seeding will be started on extensive 
scale next spring and stock will be used 
for the establishment of farm wood-lots 
and _ shelterbelts. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON DEDI- 
CATES FORESTRY BUILDING 
On October 27, the Alfred H. Anderson 
Hall, which will house the school of 
forestry, was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremony at the University at Seattle. The 
new building is the gift of Mrs. Agnes 
H. Anderson to commemorate the life 


work of her husband who was a prominent 
lumberman and a member of the Wash- 
ington Legislature. 


SAVE THE REDWOODS LEAGUE 
SEEKS 10,000-ACRE RESERVATION 


A great Redwood Forest Reservation, 
comprising approximately 10,000 to 12,000 
acres, and representing a valuation of 
several millions of dollars, is contemplated 
in plans recently outlined and given ap- 
proval by the Council of the Save the Red- 
woods League at its annual meeting in 
San Francisco. Announcement to this 
effect has just been made by Dr. John C. 
Merriam, of Washington, D. C., president 
of the Save the Redwoods League. This 
reservation, if established, will be of 
national significance, both as to size and 
importance, and will, according to the 
plan, be located at the junction of the 
South Fork and Eel Rivers at Dyerville, 
Humboldt County, California, and_ will 
comprise the major portion of the water- 
shed of Bull Creek, a tributary of the 
South Fork of the Eel. 

At the same meeting the League’s Coun- 
cil indicated its support of plans for pre- 
serving from 700 to 1,000 acres on the 
Smith River in Del Norte County, in- 
cluding a strip of redwood timber along 
the new state highway for a distance of 
from four to six miles and tak‘ng in the 
famous Mill Creek Flat at the junction of 
Mill Creek and the Smith River. The 
contemplated Redwood Park on the Smith 
River, has the wholehearted support of 
officials and citizens of Del Norte County, 
where it is located. 

Toward the realization of the larger 
redwood reservation at Dyerville, the 
League already-has in hand a fund in ex- 
cess of three-quarters of a million dollars 
to be utilized toward the purchase of 
portions of the Dyerville Flats and also 
a portion of the celebrated Bull Creek 
Flat. Many scientists and world trav- 
elers have declared that in Bull Creek 
Flat the redwood is found in its h‘ghest 
form of development. The largest and 
tallest of the Sequoia sempervirens and 
also the most symmetrical are found in 
the main Bull Creek Flat. It is stated 
that probably nowhere since the beginning 
of time has there existed a more maiestic 
forest. Lumbermen are agreed that the 
average density of the timber here reaches 
the maximum known in these forests. 
It is with these facts in mind and also 
because of the unusual recreational oppor- 
tunities afforded that the League has 
desided to support the plan for saving 
this area. 

The owner of this timber, the Pacific 
Lumber Company, one of the largest 
operating concerns in the lumber industry, 
is cooperating with the Save the Red- 
woods League in order to determine a 
fair valuation of the area to be purchased 
from them and taken over for public use. 
Conferences to this end between officials 
of the League and the Company are now 


taking place. It is expected that within 
a short time the exact price at which this 
property is to be purchased will be 
determined and then it will rest with the 
interested public to secure funds neces- 
sary for setting aside this magnificent 
area. The Save the Redwoods League 
is lending its whole-hearted support to 
this project. A Finance Committee has 
been appointed to represent the League 
in handling pledges and funds. It con- 
sists of J. D. Grant and William H. 
Crocker of San Francisco, Duncan Mc- 
Duffie and J. C. Sperry of Berkeley, and 
R. G. Sproul, Vice President and Comp- 
troller of the University of California. 
The committee appointed to negotiate with 
the Pacific Lumber Company consists of 
the Chairman, Colonel Henry S. Graves, 
former Chief of the United States Forest 
Service and now Provost of Yale Uni- 
versity and Dean of its Forestry School; 
Professor Walter Mulford, head of the 
Department of Forestry in the University 
of California; J. C. Sperry and Duncan 
McDuffie. The well known forestry ex- 
pert, Major David T. Mason, who for a 
number of years has been directing the re- 
foiestation plans of the lumber interests 
in Mendocino and Humboldt Counties, is 
participating in the negotiations. 


GEORGIA STATE FORESTER BUSY 


Since taking up his duties on October 
15, State Forester B. M. Lufburrow, of 
Georgia, has been busy organizing his 
department and getting a statewide forest 
fire protection system under way. Three 
district fire wardens will be appointed 
and a number of deputy fire wardens will 
serve without compensation upon recom- 
mendation of men who vouch for their 
dependability. 

Cooperative agreement has been entered 
into with the United States Forest Service 
whereby generous federal help will be 
given the fire protection system. Georgia 
is losing no time in putting its new for- 
estry law into operation and _ fortifying 
against the winter fire risk. 


FARMINGTON, CONNECTICUT, WILL 
PURCHASE TOWN FOREST 

Cooperating with the American Legion, 
and appropriating $1,500 for the purpose 
of establishing a town forest, Farmington, 
Connecticut is the first town in the state 
to make money available for this purpose. 

Newtown maintains a town forest which 
it received as a gift and Salisbury has set 
aside a small acreage to be managed as 
a forest but which was formerly a part 
of the town poor farm. The Connecticut 
Forestry Association makes advice on the 
establishment of town forests one of its 
principal activities. 
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NEW ENGLAND FORESTRY 
CONGRESS 

A three-day meeting of New England 

forestry interests will be held at Memorial 

Hall, Springfield, Decem- 

ber 10, 11 and 12. 

of the forestry question will be covered in 


SECOND 


Massachusetts, 
Practically every phase 


the discussion, and an exposition of forest 
products will be held during the meeting. 
Harris Reynolds, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association, is in charge, 
and has the help of an executive committee 
of fifteen. 


HAZARD STARTS FLORIDA FOR- 
ESTRY CAMPAIGN 

Starting his duties December 15, as 
Executive Secretary of the Florida Beauti- 
fication and Forestry Society with head- 
quarters at Gainesville, James O. Hazard 
will have charge of a movement in Florida 
for better forests and for the protection 
of the state’s natural beauty. 

Mr. Hazard is a graduate of the Yale 
Forest School, served for several years 
in the New Jersey Department of Con- 
servation and Development and later en- 
gaged in forestry Pennsyl- 
vania. He brings to the Florida work a 
wealth of experience energy at a 
time when the alive to 
its forestry needs. 

The State Chamber of Commerce, the 
University of Florida, the Florida For- 
estry Association civic and 
commercial bodies are cooperating in the 
movement and Dr. A. A. Murphree, Pres- 
ident of the University, is also President 
of the new Society. 


practice in 


and 


state is keenly 


and other 


MASSACHUSETTS BUILDS ITS FORTY- 
THIRD OBSERVATION TOWER 
With the completion of the steel lookout 
tower in the town of Oxford, Worcester 
County, the Massachusetts Department of 
Conservation 
towers—more, they believe, in proportion 

to area, than any other state. 


has forty-three observation 


NEW ENGLAND BIRD CLUB FEDERA- 
TION BUYS SANCTUARIES 


With more than ten thousand dollars, 
which has been raised by the New Eng- 
land Federation of Bird Clubs, a number 
of islands have been purchased as sanc- 


tuaries for shore birds. Other islands 
have been secured as gifts. Important 
among these are Egg Rock, Nahant, 


deeded to the Commonwealth by the Gov- 
ernment and named Henry Cabot Lodge 
Sanctuary, because it is within sight of 
the former home of the famous statesman. 
In addition Ram Island, in Buzzards Bay, 
Tern Island, Chatham, Smith Island, Nan- 
tucket, Carr Island, and Newburyport 
have been turned over to the Massachu- 
setts Department of Conservation (Divi- 
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Swimming pool enclos- 
ure built for Dr. EB. J. 
Fithian at Grove City, Pa. 


—no leaves or dust. 


could anyone ask for? 


A Useful Xmas Gift 


in the center. 


Recus, PAT.OFF. 
GREEN HOUSES 261 Kearney Ave. 





















LUTTON Built 


Combination Greenhouse 
and Swimming Pool 


The enclosed swimming pool is becoming more and 
more popular—and no wonder, with its many advan- 
tages, such as: Usefulness all the year round. Heat- 
ing of water and air, as desired. 
And with the added advantage 
of an attractive and useful greenhouse, what more 


one that will be appreciated for years and years to come. 
Note the plant benches conveniently arranged along the 
sides and across the gable end, with the swimming pool 
At one end are the dressing rooms for the 
bathers, as well as potting room for the gardner. 
basement is the heating plant. 


Let us send you more detailed information. 
find it decidedly interesting and valuable. 
ASK A LUTTON OWNER 


eee Wu. H. LUTTON COMPANY, Inc. 
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Water always clear 


In the 


You will 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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FORREST H. COLBY 


Lumbering and Management of 
Timber Lands 


120 Exchange Street 
Portland, Maine 


Offices 
Bingham, Maine 


P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENCINEER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND 
LOGGING PLANS 


31 CENTRAL ST. 


VALUATION 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


BANGOR, MAINE 











Est. 1910. Inc. 1925. 


Paul H. Gearhart, Inc. 


Asheville, N. C. 


Timber Estimates—Appraisals 
And other Forest Work 





Our booklet “Timber” sent free on request 








JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 

Largest Cruising House in America 
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Making footwork 
do housework 


(THERE is no bending or stooping 
with the Hygia Refuse Can. 
Just step on the pedal and up jumps 
the lid automatically, leaving both 
hands free. Doctors and hos: itals 
everywhere use it because it is so 
handy and so easy to keep clean. 
It is ideal for your kitchen, your 
nursery or your garden paths. Fin- 
ished in white enamel with nickeled 
trimmings. A galvanized inside pail 
which lifts out by the handle, makes 
it easy to empty. 


$6.50 


JEWIS& CoNGER 


45th St. & Sixth Ave., New York 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 













Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
_.. competitors. Crowded 
° with opportunity for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes 
Do it today! 
A 


ri l 











dscape School, eet, SF | 





sion of Fisheries and Game) for protec- 
tion and administration. 

The Federation has also purchased a 
100-acre tract of virgin spruce timberland 
on Mt. Watatic in Ashburnham partially 
to serve as a sanctuary for forest birds 
and partially to protect the scenic value 
of the mountain, of which it is an impor- 
tant part. 

VERMONT FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
MEETS AT RUTLAND 


While inclement weather prevented the 
outdoor meeting of the Vermont Forestry 
Association at Rutland City Forest on 
October 9, an enthusiastic crowd assem- 
bled at the Green Mountain Club House 
in Rutland where the principal address 
was delivered by Paul D. Kelleter, D’rec- 
tor of the Extension work for the State 
College of Forestry at New York. Other 
speakers included K. R. B. Flint, President 
ot the Association, Mortimer R. Proctor, 
Forest Commissioner, Robert M. Ross, 
and Forest Extension Specialist Callward. 
The Vermont Association is one of the 
newest of the state forestry associations. 

A feature of the meet’ng was a discus- 
sion of the Clarke-McNary Act which was 
explained carefully by Mr. Kelleter. Mem- 
bers expressed interest in the act and 
agreed to give their help in the passage 
of the McNary-Woodruff bill, which would 
make possible the establishment of a 
National Forest in Vermont, under Sec- 
tion 6 of the Clarke-McNary Act. 

As a means of interesting the people of 
Vermont in the Assoc’ation, a big tree 
contest has been inaugurated. Three 
prizes will be offered to the members who 
send in pictures of what they believe to 
be the largest trees in the state. 


PORTABLE BAND SAWMILL REDUCES 
WASTE 

With the claim that a recently developed 

portable band sawmill will result in a 

saving of 22% in the manufacture of 
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transplants this spring. 


Write for a copy. 


50 Church Street - - 





YOU CAN HAVE THIS PLANTING 


On your own land in five years by planting our four-year 
These are White Spruce (Picea 
alba) and a bargain at $30.00 a thousand. 
lings at $10.00 a thousand would take two years longer to | 
grow the size of the trees pictured above. 

Our latest bulletin of all varieties of seedlings and 
transplants is the most complete list published in America. 


Two-year seed- | 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


New York City 








lumber from farm wood-lots and other 
small holdings, another conservation trick 
is available. Up to the present time, all 
portable mills have been of the circular 
saw type, the teeth cutting an unnecessar- 
ily wide saw-kerf. This results in too 
much of the log going to sawdust. 

Growing interest in the portable saw- 
mill adds to the importance which it 
must assume if widely scattered stands of 
timber are to contribute their share of 
production. This will no doubt make the 
new type of mill popular. It is said to be 
simple in operation, and to produce better 
manufactured boards and dimension stock. 
The new mill is manufactured by Clarke 
Brothers, Olean, New York. 


LOUISIANA APPOINTS ASSISTANT 
STATE FORESTER 

Following the appointment of R. H. 
Hine as State Forester, Nathan D. Can- 
terbury, until recently employed in special 
work by the Massachusetts Forestry As- 
sociation, has been appo:nted Assistant 
State Forester of Louisiana. 


BESLEY HEADS STATE FORESTERS 

F. W. Besley, State Forester of Mary- 
land and a Director of The American 
Forestry Association, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association of State Foresters 
at their sixth annual meeting, held in 
California during the week of October 11. 

The meeting adopted resolutions endors- 
ing the present policy of the Forest Serv- 
ice in the administration of National For- 
est ranges and urging a cooperative fire 
protect on appropriation under the Clarke- 
McNary Act of not less than $1,000,000. 
The next meeting will be held in October, 
1926, at Baltimore, Maryland. 

The State Foresters made side trips 
from Sacramento through the redwood 
region, visiting the state redwood parks 
and the sawmill and tree nursery of the 
Pacific Lumber Company at Scotia. 


CONNECTICUT FORESTRY ASSOCIA- 
TION ACTIVE 

In spite of a forty-mile gale with flur- 
ries of snow, more than 100 people at- 
tended the annual fall field meeting of 
the Connecticut Forestry Association, 
which was held at Farmington in coop- 
eration with the Hartford County Farm 
Bureau. The scene of the meeting was 
the Avon Old Farms School, with Mrs. 
John Wallace Riddle acting as hostess. 
Mrs. Riddle is the architect and builder of 
the buildings of this school, many of 
which contain timber from the school 
forest. Basket lunch was served in the 
refectory, which was heated by charcoal 
braziers in true mediaeval fashion. After 
various addresses and announcements, the 
members made a tour of the school forest 
to view forestry operations and protection 
equipment. 
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DREER’S 
Garden Book 


This invaluable Garden Book lists 
everything worth while in Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs, with full cultural 
information. 


The 1926 edition wiht be mailed in Janu- 
ary to all customers of record. If not on 
our books, we shall be glad to receive 
your application now Write today—and 
mention American Forests and Forest Life. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





e 
We specialize in ORCHIDS! 
Orchids Our eck is the largest and 


most varied in this country. We sell orchids 

to Florists, Private Collections, and Botani- 

cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 

whenever you need this kind of plants. 
Send for Special List No. 79 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








NORWAY SPRUCE 
Choice specimens balled and 
burlapped 
2-3’ 3-4’ 4-5’ 5-6’ 
Available in carload lots. 
The Independence Nurseries Co. 
Independence, O. 


AMUSALK 
MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, 
Maple, Elm, etc., for memorial planting. 
Trees from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. 
Each tree is recorded with The American 
Forestry Association to perpetuate its 
memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :-: SPRUCE 
CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 

















WHEN WRITING NURSERIES 
ADVERTISED ON THIS PAGE 


PLEASE MENTION 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
IT HELPS 


Ghe Cottage Gardens 


Lansing, Michigan 
“A Nursery you can depend upon.” 


1925 Annual of 
Hardy Plants sent on request 


Special Peony and Holland 
Bulb issue now ready; ask 
for it. 


SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 








PLANT MEMORIAL TREES 
Identify them with markers 
Register them with 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 














“Oriental Flowering Trees” 


JAPANESE CHERRIES © 





38 page Illustrated Book free if you men- 


tion this magazine. 
THE GARDEN NURSERIES 
A E. WOHLERT, Owner 
NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Headquarters for Native 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllums, Leucothoe, Andromeda, Rhodo- 
dendrons, ale Vines and Climbers,  erns, Orchids, 
and Trilliums, Hundreds of 
Other Plants. 


Send for Catalog 
E. C. ROBBINS 
Ashford, McDowell County, North Carolina 
Thirty-two-years’ growing experience 


Any Quantity 


TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 

Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 


Tree Seedsmen 
Atlanta, Georgia Established 1897 











TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, 
Shrub, and Hardy Perennial Seeds from 
all parts of the World. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN . PHILADELPHIA 


Scotch Pine Norwegian Spruce 
(Pinus silvestris) (Picea execelea) 
PINE AND SPRUCE SEEDS 
of Scandinavian Origin 
Collected and Guaranteed by 
SPARRGREN & LITTORIN, UPSA\ A, SWEDEN 


Write for prices and particulars either direct to collectors or 


G. EKSTROM, 29 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


SEED HOUSE 
Willsboro, N. Y. 


NURSERIES 
Cheshire, Conn. 














LABARS’ RHODODENDRON 
NURSERY 
STROUDSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Collected plants direct from mountains 
of North Carolina and the Visginias. 
Nursery plants from Stroudsburg. Catalog. 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 


BOSTON MASS. 





HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties 
for ornamental use. Price list 
free. De Luxe catalog in natural 


colors, 25 cents. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
D 


Box 501 UNDEE, ILL. 
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Before Christmas 


Get Jonas Bros. beautiful 32-page cata- 
log (free)—a“gold-mine” of gift sug- 
gestions in 
Fur Rugs—Fur Wraps 
Game Heads—Trophies 
Wraps and robes, made from your own 
skins at a saving—beautiful rugs— 
trophies for decorating the home, den 
or office. Wonderful gifts. Write today. 
JONAS BROS. 
1039 Broadway Denver, Colo. 
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67,000,000 FEET 
National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT —AIll 
the merchantable dead_ timber, 
standing or down, and all the live 
timber marked or designated for 
cutting on an area embracing 
about 8,300 acres in Township 36 
N., Ranges 35 and 36 E., W. M., 
Sherman Creek watershed, Colville 
National Forest, Washington, es- 
timated to be 67,000,000 feet B. M., 
more or less, of western yellow 
pine, Douglas fir, western larch 
and other species of timber, ap- 
proximately 75 per cent western 
yellow pine. 

STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates 
considered, $3 per M for western 
yellow pine and western red cedar, 
and $1 per M for Douglas fir and 
other species. Rates to be read- 
justed every three years. 

DEPOSIT.—$6,000 must be deposited 
with each bid to be applied on the 
purchase price, refunded, or re- 
tained in part as liquidated dam- 
ages, according to conditions of 
sale. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed 
bids will be received by the Dis- 
trict Forester, Portland, Oregon, 
up to and including December 30, 
1925. 








The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. 

Before bids are submitted full informa- 
tion concerning the character of the tim- 
ber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 


submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, or the Forest Supervisor, Re- . 
public, Washington. 








THE OHIO VALLEY STATE PARK 
CONFERENCE 

The First Regional Conference on State 
Parks was held in the Clifty Falls State 
Park, Indiana, October 15 and 16. Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois were well 
represented, Many details of park devel- 
opment common to these states were con- 
sidered at the meeting, which was spon- 
sored by the National Conference on State 
Parks. A program for the development of 
the principles of conservation, including 
the preservation of scenery, the elimina- 
tion of outdoor advertis ng, the protec- 
natural resources, and the im- 
unanimousiy 


tion of 
provement of roads was 
adopted. 

An inspection of the park proved Clifty 
Falls to be very interesting and beautifui. 
A hotel, bu‘lt by the state, is located on 
the very brow of a bluff, 400 feet above 
the Ohio River, affording a remarkable 
view of the river front and the park. 
The Canyon covers 570 acres, where the 
elements have eaten deep into the rocky 
At its head is 
the November 


foundations of the earth. 
Clifty Falls, pictured in 
issue of this magazine, a slender silvery 
shower, surrounded by cliffs and a wiider- 
ness of trees and bushes. One of the 
greatest charms of the park is the variety 
oak, maple, beech, elm, 
poplar, gum, hackberry, 
buckeye, sumach, and sassafras. 


fo trees—ash, 
locust, linden, 

The Conference decided to organize a 
permanent body, to meet annually. Mr. 
Richard Lieber, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation of Indiana, was 
elected Chairman; Mr. Tom Wallace, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, Vice Chairman; 
and Mr. Charles G. Sauers, of Indiana, 
Secretary. At the cordial invitation of 
Governor W. J. Fields, of Kentucky, who 
attended each session of the Conference, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, was selected for the 
1926 meeting. * 


TENNESSEE PERFECTING FIRE 
PROTECTION 


The State Forestry organization it 
Tennessee is determined that fire damage 
like that of the past season of drought 
shall not happen again. In common with 
other southern states, Tennessee is faced 
with a fall fire season and the woods will 
not be safe unt’l the heavy winter rains. 

State Forester Maddox and his assis- 
tants are lumbering 
stands second to agriculture as an impor- 
tant state industry and that the forestry 
division must depend largely upon volun- 
teers to prevent and suppress forest fires. 


pointing out that 


During the three months of a severe 
drought, 1,018 volunteers assisted patrol- 
men in fighting 163 fires. The patrolmen, 
themselves, are not regularly employed 
by the state but are paid for the time they 
work. The average area covered by fires 


during this time was 220 acres, although 
in eastern Tennessee, eleven fires were 
stopped before they had covered ten acres 
when it was so dry the very ground 
seemed to burn.” 


BOOKLET ON FLORIDA TREES 
DISTRIBUTED 

An attractive booklet on “The Common 
Forest Trees of Florida,” by Wilbur R. 
Mattoon, issued by the Florida Forestry 
Association and helpfully illustrated with 
line drawings, is being distributed free of 
charge, by the Forest Service. Much 
cred t for the publication is due W. L’E. 
Barnett, President of the Florida Forestry 
Association. 

The following paragraph from the fore- 
word is of special interest: 

“Florida has a great variety of native 
trees. Over northern Florida, particularly 
in the western section, many of the trees 
that range widely and are well known 
over the Eastern United States find their 


southern I'mit. Here are many oaks, 
hickories, elms, ashes, maples, magnolias, 
basswoods, and locusts, while a large 


number of different kinds of pines, gums, 
and bays are at home widely over the 
Altogether there are about 200 
native tree species out of the total of 
about 500 found in the United States. 
Of these, about 100 occur exclusively in 
Florida, in the subtropical and tropical 
portions of the Peninsula and on the Keys. 
Most of these have wide distribution 
over many of the islands in the Antilles, 
Central and South 


state. 


and many also in 
America.” 


COLORADO NOW HAS EXTENSION 
FORESTER 

Colorado has joined the list of states 

employing an extension conservation spe- 

cialist in forestry, and on November 1, 

Chester A. Lee took up h’s duties in this 

capacity, with headquarters at the State 


Agricultural College, Fort Collins. Mr. 
Lee is a graduate of the Yale Forest 
School and is familiar with Colorado 


conditions through Forest Service expe- 


rience. 


NEW YORK STATE UTILIZATION 
CONFERENCE 

The New York State Utilization Con- 
ference, under the leadership of the Em- 
pire State Forest Products Association 
and the New York State College of 
Forestry, is meeting in Syracuse as this 
issue of AMERICAN ForESTS AND ForEST 
An account of the 
the January 


LirE goes to press. 
meeting will be printed in 
issue. 
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NOMINATION OF OFFICERS 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


The Committee on Nominations, ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors of The 
American Forestry Association at its 
meeting on January 22, 1925, has com- 
pleted the work of nominating officers to 
be balloted upon by members of the Asso- 
ciation at its forthcoming annual election. 
The by-laws of the Association provide 
that additional nominations may be made 
by members subm‘tting to the Committee 
on Elections, on or before November 1, 
the names of their candidates, endorsed 
by not less than twenty-five members. 
No additional candidates were so nomi- 
nated and the names listed below will, 
therefore, appear on the official ballot, to 
be mailed out to the membership early 
in December. The by-laws of the Asso- 
ciation, however, do not preclude mem- 
bers from voting for other candidates, 
and the official ballot will provide space 
for the insertion of other names, in the 
event members do not desire to vote for 
the nominees of the Committee on Elec- 
tions. 

The members of the Committee on 
Elections are: William P. Wharton, Mas- 
sachusetts; Barrington Moore, New York; 
and William L. Hall, Illinois. 

The officers nominated by the Commit- 
tee on Elections are: 

President, George D. Pratt, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, New York. 

Vice Presidents: W. W. Atterbury, 
Pennsylvania, President Pennsylvania 
Railroad; John W. Blodgett, Michigan, 
former president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; W. R. Brown, 
New Hampshire, President of the Brown 
Company; Allen Chamberlain, Massachu- 
setts, special writer for the Boston Tran- 
script; Francis Cuttle, member, California 
State Board of Forestry; Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, Massachusetts, President Emeritus, 
Harvard University; Herman Dierks, Ar- 
President Dierks Lumber and 
Goodyear, 


kansas, 
Coal Company; Anson C. 
Louisiana, President Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company; George Bird Grinnell, New 
York, author and explorer; Chauncey J. 
Hamlin, New York, Chairman Executive 
Committee, National Conference on Out- 
door Recreation; Wm. M. Jardine, Kan- 
sas, Secretary of Agriculture; Charles L. 
McNary, Oregon, United States Senator 
and joint author Clarke-McNary law; 
Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania, Governor 
of Pennsylvania; Theodore Roosevelt, 
New York, explorer and first chairman, 
National Conference on Outdoor Recrea- 
tion; Albert Shaw, New York, Editor Re- 
view of Reviews; Louis J. Taber, Ohio, 
National Grange; Horace L. Tilghman, 
South Carolina, President Southern For- 
estry Congress; Frank A. Waugh, Massa- 


chusetts, Massachusetts State Department 
of Education; John W. Weeks, Massachu- 
setts, former Secretary of War and author 
of the Weeks Law; William Allen White, 
Kansas, Ed?tor and Author; Mrs. Francis 
Whitley, Iowa, Forestry and Wild Life 
Refuge Committee, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Treasurer, George O. Vass, Washington, 
District of Columbia, Vice President and 
Cashier, Riggs National Bank. 

New Directors: Dr. John C. Merriam, 
District of Columbia, Pres‘dent Carnegi 
Institution of Washington, one-year term 
Charles Sheldon, District of Columbia, 
Author and Explorer, two-year term; 
F. W. Besley, Maryland, State Forester, 
five-year term; Ex-Governor Frank O. 
Lowden, Illinois, Chairman Amer can 
Forest Week Committee, five-year term; 
George W. Sisson, Jr., New York, Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Association, five-year 
term. 


SECOND PORTABLE SAWMILL WEEK 
RESULTS IN ORGANIZATION 
With the close of the second portable 
sawmill week at the State College of 
Pennsylvania, under the direction of 
Department of Forestry, the owners of 
small mills attending the conference or- 
ganized the Pennsylvania Forest. Products 
Manufacturers Association. It will hav 

headquarters at Tyrone, Pennsylvan‘a 

J. Eugene McKelvey, Holidaysburg, was 
elected president. The two vice presidents 
are T. G. Cromover and John Berkett, 
Everett, Pennsylvania. Ralph A. Smith, 
of Tyrone, is Secretary-Treasurer. 
Throughout the meetings of the week, 
emphasis was placed upon quality produc- 
tion, sawing for specialized markets, the 
possibil:ty of using electrical power and 
the care and operation of gasoline trac- 
tors. 

Professor J. A. Ferguson, of the Forestry 
Department of the State College, estimated 
that there were more than five thousand 
portable mills in Pennsylvania. 
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A Christmas 
Suggestion 


HAT more appropriate or 

useful as a Christmas present 
from one club member to another, or from any 
member of the family to a hunting brother, son, 
or husband, than a Woods Arctic Eiderdown 
Sleeping Robe! HOW HE WILL APPRE- 
CIATE IT!! A lifetime of comfort at a mod- 
erate price, useful not only on outdoor trips but 
also winter open-air sleeping at home. 


Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Dept. A-6, Ottawa, Canada. 


Please send me your free Booklet. 











“Strong Heart” 


POLICE 
DOGS 


“Character plus 
Appearance.” 
You can pay 
: more, but you 
ah can’t get a bet- 
ESS ter dog. 
U N B E AM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
R. F.D.7 New Brunswick, N. J. 




















If you do not find what you want advertised in 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
Write to Service Department 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














It Fits the Running Board 
WHALL’S UTILITY 
TENT mended by thousands of satisfied cus- 


Storm and Bug Proof tomers as most reliable 


Can be set up by outdoor purpose. 
one person in five 
minutes. Sewed - in 
floor. Steel Stakes, 
Mosquito Netting, 


Jointed por and Car” and Utility Auto Tents. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 


Air Mattresses, 


Metropolitan Camp Goods have stood 
the test for 33 years for quality, serv- 
ice and durability and are recom- 


for every 


Don’t buy elsewhere until you see 
our illustrated FREE CATALOG of 
Cushions, 
Eider-down Robes, Whall’s Umbrella 


Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


METROPOLITAN CAMP OUTFITS 


Our Guarantee, “Satisfaction or Money Refunded,” Your Protection 


Sleep on Air $1.50. Pocket 





Pillows, 


With Inside Air Mattress 
Packs 8x 8x25 inches 


Athol, Mass. 


Established 1891 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION: 





America’s 


Greatest Garden 


(THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM) 


By ERNEST H. WILSON, M.A., V.M.H. 
(CHINESE WILSON) 








RIENDS of America’s Greatest Garden, the Arnold Ar- 
boretum of Harvard University, will be delighted to learn 
that they now have a book of their own, written by 
“CHINESE WILSON” and dedicated to them. 
is a preface, and a frontispiece portrait of Prof. Charles 
S. Sargent, the man whose genius has made America’s 
Greatest Garden. 


There 


In the fifty years of its existence no popular book on this great 


garden has heretofore been written 


book is a compendium of the Arnold Arboretum’s experi- 
ence in the acclimatization of tree, shrub, vine, conifer and broad- 


leaf evergreen, which all who garden may use for their own guidance and advantage. 
Handsomely bound in dark red cloth covers stamped with gold design, printed plainly 
in large type on heavy wove paper, and containing fifty beautiful illustrations, this 


book will be an appropriate and vaiuable addition to your library. 
book for tree lovers. 


It is an ideal gift 


Price, postpaid, $3.15; Three copies for $9.00 


Forestry and Horticultural Service 
Room 323 — 522 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 























SAVING 
THE TREES 


STRUCTURE 
AND GROWTH 


WOUNDS AND 
TREATMENT 


CONTROL 
OF INSECTS 


WORK OF 
ROOT-FUNGI 





The Only American Book on Tree Surgery 


PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR 
BY ELBERT PEETS 


Giving Complete Information on 








A completely revised and up-to- 
date edition of a book i 
to workers with 
trees and owners of trees. It is 
account of the 
methods and materials used in 
repairing the physical damage 
done to the trunks and limbs by 
accident or decay, Fungus dis- 
eases or boring insects. It teaches 
how to prevent as well as how 
With twenty-two illus- 
trations from photographs and 


indispensable 


a thorough 


to cure. 


many drawings. 


TREATMENT 
OF CAVITIES | 


which is 


METHODS OF 
EXCAVATION 


MATERIALS 
FOR FILLING 


PREVENTION 
OF WOUNDS 


BRACING 
AND CAPPING 








At Booksellers $2.50 or $2.65 postpaid from 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


- + 7 West 16th St, N. Y. 
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On THE Roor oF THE Rockies. By Lewis 
R. Freeman. Published by Dodd, Mead 
& Company, New York. Price $5.00. 
This is an account of an _ exploration 

into the heart of the Canadian Rockies, to 

the great Columbia Icefield, to a country 
as yet little visited and containing the most 
striking Alpine scenery of the Western 

Hemisphere. The trip was made by the 

author and the noted nature-photographer, 

Byron Harmon, with three guides and 

sixteen pack horses. 

Armed with a moving-picture camera, as 
well as two other cameras, a radio set, a 
supply of food and necessities for a 
month’s trip to the “roof of the Rockies,” 
the party started on the expedition which 
furnished them with more thrills than even 
they had anticipated. The opportunities 
for unusual photography were abundant, 
and the sixty-three illustrations used in the 
book are eloquent examples of the type of 
scenery the explorers found. 

The humorous incidents recounted en 
route make Mr. Freeman’s book entertain- 
ing as well as informative, and anyone 
who enjoys the unusual in outdoor life, 
and descriptions of extraordinary scenery, 
will welcome an opportunity to read it. 


Tue FLUME IN THE MowuntTaIns. By 
Lewis E. Published by W. A. 
Wilde Company. 

There is real romance and adventure 
in this story based on the great develop- 
ments now taking place in harnessing our 
tremendous water supply for the genera- 
tion of electric power. 

Teddy Robinson, the leading character 
in the book, accidentally comes across the 
operations of the Sphinx Construction 
Company, which is undertaking the build- 
ing of a flume to carry the water from 
a spring on a lofty plateau for three miles 
and drop it over a precipice nearly four 
hundred feet high. To Teddy, this method 
of “manufacturing” electric power seems 
almost magical, and he decides to enter 
the electrical field. 


Theiss. 


Discouragements, tests of physical and 
moral stamina, and the exercise of keen 
observation powers, characterize the crowded 
chapters, and Teddy comes to know, as 
the superintendent expresses it, that “every 
job is important.” His adventures and 
misadventures will appeal to boys of every 
age. 
Mr. Theiss understands boys. He has 
proved this beyond a doubt in this splendid 
addition to his list of real boys’ books. 
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Among Bahaman Cays 
(Continued from Page 710) 


sprang up which gradually increased until 
we had half a gale with the 
old “Friendship” almost floundering in the 
trough. It was heavy going and we were 
a relieved and shaken we fi- 
nally rounded the point past the lighthouse 
on the east end the island, and ran 
before the storm into shelter between the 
cays, and on to Nassau. 


blowing 


crew when 


of 


The collection was cared for and a few 
with Mr. Hilton of Nassau as 
we set out for Andros Island, 
of the Bahaman group, and an 
far from being fully explored. 
After 


days later, 
companion, 
the largest 
island still 
We followed close along the shore. 
West-end, started on the 
seventeen-mile jump the “Tongue 
of the Ocean” and rolled our way to the 
barrier reefs Island. <A 
few bridled and sooty terns worked along 
with the wind, while an occasional Audubon 
shearwater skirted to the ocean 
surface, following modeling of the 
waves. 


rounding we 


across 
fringing Andros 

close 
the 


the village of 
stream. The 


Anchor was dropped at 
Stanyard Creek, a _ tidal 


negro settlement was a picturesque place 


We 
were met by a huge barefooted and hatless 
darky, who introduced himself as “Mis- 
tah Tinkah” and became our self-appointed 
guide on our tour of As 
we approached each house, he would call 
out the occupant’s name, after this fashion. 

“Ho, Eliza, 
a-pleasure-in’.” 


set among rustling cocoanut palms. 


investigation. 


the white gemmans come 


We stayed in the creek that night and 


were made right welcome by the hordes 
of mosquitoes, so I for one was glad 
when daylight came. It was springtime 


in the Bahamas with the hosts of warblers 
and other small north- 
ward, the bushes and trees along the water- 
ways being literally alive with the busy 
little creatures. flocks of ani, 
heavy-billed fellows which resembled black- 
birds in flight, were resting in some thorn 
trees, and herons and terns worked along 
the creek. 


birds migrating 


Several 


“Mistah Tinkah” had volunteered to show 
me where the white-crowned pigeons were 
abundant, so we set inland, slopping along 
the “swash” for a and then 
following a path through the brush and 
the pine forest. Mahogany trees of good 
size grow in abundance on Andros. We 
were bound for the thickets, the 
“coppet” adjacent to the fields,—the latter 
being small clearings the negroes 
raise their different farm products. Cane, 
pigeon peas, potatoes, cassava, bananas 
and pineapple are often all represented 
on a half acre farm. Great pits extend 
into the coral rock and it is in such a 
place a banana tree will flourish. The 


few miles 


dense 


where 
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Outdoor Indoor 


Book 






Xmas. 






NATURE’S SILENT CALL 
by Wilborn J. Deason 


A real book of the out-of-doors, filled with intensely interesting stories 
of bears, mountain lions, wildcats, deer, moose, and other dwellers of 
the forest. Written in a clean, wholesome, absorbing manner for the 
American boy, both young and old. 










“As a guide to the outdoors, and in “What gives the book paramount value 
genuine information and entertainment, is the interesting lessons in nature 
this book stands with the best, and is study set down by a keen and intelli- 
an inspiration to all who read it.” gent observer. The chapter on the Game 

—Outdoor Life of Deer Hunting, leaves little to be 
aes said on the subject.”—Outdoor America. 

It is full of meat for the newcomer 


to the woods, inspiring to those as yet 
unacquainted with ‘roughing it,’ and 
offers much in retrospective enjoyment 
to the ‘old-timer’.”—American Forests 
and Forest Life. 

















“The volume is the result of the wan- 
derings and observations of one who 
answered this call and found Nature in 
the quiet places.”—Nature Magazine. 








Over 400 pages, printed on best enameled paper. Handsomely bound 
and illustrated with 100 original pictures by the author. 
$3.50 Postpaid 


The Bunting Publications, Inc., Dept. D, Waukegan, Illinois 
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This type of Galvanized 


Steel Tower 
Designed by Aermotor Co. 


to meet the requirements of 
Forest Service is most widely 
used. 


The frequent landings and well 
guarded stairs make these tow- 
ers safe and easy for anyone to 
climb. 


EASILY TRANSPORTED 
QUICKLY ERECTED 
STRONG AND SAFE 

COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL 


Made by 


AERMOTOR CO., chicazo 


Write for full information 
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WOODEN GREETING CARDS 


OF UNIQUE INTEREST 





The litthe nymph within the wood 
“Beors greetings straight to you; 
Mey every joy end all that’s good 
Be yours the whole ycar thronigh. ; 
ew ree ee : ‘, 
The Ideal Card for Tree Lovers 


They are actual thin slices of wood, ad- 
mirably adapted to the use, cut across the 


grain. Their durability, smoothness and 
delicate beauty of wood-structure are a 
revelation. 


Furnished with Christmas and 


New Year Sentiments 
Prices: 20c. each; $2.25 per doz.; $4.25 
per 25; $8 per 50; $15 per 100. Send 
$1.00 for sample set of six designs. 


Hough’s American Woods 

A publication illustrated by actual speci- 
mens (showing the end, ‘quarter’ and 
“flat” grains of each wood) with text tell- 
ing uses, properties, distributions, etc. 
$7.50 or $10, according to binding. 


Hough’s Handbook of Trees 

Is photo-descriptive and enables one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States at 
any season of the year. 891 illustrations, 
$8 or $10, according to binding. 

Include one or more of these in your 
Christmas list for discriminating friends. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 








Help the Children 





Part of the 35,000 Near East Relief 
orphans you are asked to aid on 
GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY 
DECEMBER SIXTH 


LET YOUR HEART DICTATE 
Send your check to 
CLEVELAND H. DODGE, Treasurer 
NEAR EAST RELIEF 
151 Fifth Avenue New York City 


This space contributed by 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 











tree may be twenty feet high (or rather, 
deep) with the bunch of bananas scarcely 
above the The 
women do all the farm work, carrying the 


level of the ground 


products several miles on their heads. 
We worked the thickets 


several hours, crawling over tangling vines, 


carefully for 


and leaping pothholes, with only a few 


The vegetation was 
little 


birds for our trouble. 


so dense we had chance for wing 
shooting. 


That 


of Andros to Fresh Creek where we found 


evening we ran along the shore 





THE 
WAS CUT BY SPANIARDS THROUGH 
SOLID CORAL ROCK 


“QUEEN’S STAIRCASE” WHICH 


two white men, one a priest of the Church 
of England, who had been 
the blacks for twenty years, and the other 
the Crown Commissioner. 

The known for their fine 
fish, so next day we tried the waters off 
High Cay. Groupers, margate fish, turbot, 


Are the Lake 


living among 


Bahamas are 


sheepshead, mutton and hogfish, fell vic- 
tims to our conch bait, as well as many 
other varieties, and we spent an enjoyable 
time fishing until the. stiff 


threw up swell 


wind 
that we had to 


onshore 
such a 
return to the settlement. 

May first we decided to try the crossing 
to New 
hour of 


Providence, but after half an 


pitching and rolling, each wave 
“Friendship,” 
we watched our chance, and turning, ran 
back for shelter on Stafford Creek, where 


the usual 


threatening to capsize old 


negro village straggles along 


the beach. We hooked a couple of tarpon 
in the tidal water and tried for pigeons 
without until evening, and then 


attempted a night crossing. But we _ had 


success 


scarcely cleared the barrier than we saw 
it was 
dropped 


foolhardy and we_ once 
back to Wind and bad 
weather do not always prevail, however, 
and the Nassau, 
after a rough trip across the deep channel. 
A week Nassau packing 
corals and other specimens and enjoying 
the kindness of the hospitable people. 
Well-built roads skirt the beach and form 
a network 


more 
shelter. 


following day we made 


was spent in 


across the islands; numerous 


caves facing the ocean invite exploration, and 


glistening beaches allure one. It was 
a dreamy, restful place, but our work 


being completed, we were glad to secure 
"Louise. Fi,” a 
trip to Miami, 
uncomfortable 


accommodations on the 
little schooner, for the 
where we 
voyage. A few days later, when collecting 
bushes there, and other typical beach 
growths to be shipped to the museum, I 
was greatly amused to hear a negro hail 
my dark-skinned helper thus, 

“Hey, watcha doin’? 

“Gettin’ bushes to ship to Gawd's coun- 
try.’ 


arrived after an 


” 


Sam, 


(Continued from Page 724) 


state of Wisconsin, as represented by its 
forester, 


them 


adjutant general and its chief 
didn’t 
either. For 
tools to use; and 
that point they 
In fact, with all praise for the 


about 
didn’t 
when 
didn’t 


know any too much 
know 
they 


have 


instance, they 


just what 
had decided 
the tools. 
national guard and the sincere desire of 
general and the chief for- 
fires, 
was a better demonstration of unprepared- 


the adjutant 


ester to put out the there never 
ness by a state—and this a “forest” state, 


living in forests until recent 
based 
within the last decade! 
Old, experienced woodsmen 
the slashings. They 
something of the art of back firing, the 


use of spade and mattock, the fire-fighting 


its people 


years, its wealth largely on for- 


ests to 
stayed by 


showed guardsmen 


“Gawd’s country. Whe-ah ’s_ that,— 
Nassau?” 
States Satisfied? 
methods of old-time forest men. Not 
that those necessarily are the best meth- 


ods, but they are better than no methods 
at all and no extensive fire-fighting ex- 
perience. 

Then came a day of dissatisfaction: The 
people whispered that guard officers were 
not doing enough; the guard officers whis- 
pered that woodsmen and others were in- 
terfering too much with this 
operation.” There were some plain words 
behind the closed doors of the Connor of- 
fices and Then, 
worst of the slashing fires were “brought 
Promptly General Immei 
the guardsmen. He _ had 


“military 


elsewhere. swiftly, the 
under control.” 
relieving 
sent one company home, against the warn- 
vagrant 
embers, 


began 


when a 
into the 


woodsmen, 
sighing 


ings of the 
breeze came 
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fanning them to new life, sending them 


joyously at the timber again. 


The Connor companies made ready to 
move the population of Laona. Prepara- 
tions were completed to load the 1,200 


souls onto flat cars if need be; steam was 


up in the logging locomotives; men were 


posted on every lumber pile around the 


mill and on every high point around the 


town, ready to give the alarm. Tension 


was high, and then—it rained! 
That is one of Wisconsin's blessings— 
it rains! The good old Wisconsin rains 


washed down on smouldering trees, hissed 
in the underbrush, sizzled over hot roots 
and embers and washed, at last, cool and 
triumphant smoking land. 

The troops The 
woodsmen avent back camps and the 
operators returned to the mills. Smoke 
cleared out of Wabeno and Blackwell and 
Laona, and the rest of Wisconsin settled 
back to its convictions that there’s a deal 
of smoke and fuss, but not much else, in 
forest fires—and that always come 
to put them out, though occasionally you 
may have to pray for the rains. 

And_ the 
kindly Nature 
convictions. Go to 
months after the fires—and 
“Where were the fires? 

Wisconsin's that. 
He viewed the green forest expanses, the 
lovely lakes, the acres of fire weed, bloom- 


over the 


went home. Connor 


into 


rains 


that a 
these 
now—not six 


ask: 


thing is 
them in 


astounding 
encourages 

Laona 
you will 


governor did exactly 


ing magenta against their woodland back- 
ground, and said, in effect: 

“I see little evidence of fire. I doubt 
that it was necessary to call out the na- 
tional guard this spring.” 

That is one reason why Wisconsin—and 
the same is true in Minnesota and Michi- 
gan—refuse to stop forest fires. The fires 
burn; .there is excitement, locally; the gen- 
erous rains come and put them out; and 
then an even more Nature pro- 
ceeds, without delay, to repair the damage. 
The slashings sprout green, fire weed and 
ferns cover the ruins, poplars and birches 


generous 


spring from seeds, and in a month a ver- 
dant cover conceals it all. In two months 
vigorous growth is flourishing; in six the 
new forest—little seedling trees—is mixing 
with the fire weed and the ferns; and in 
a few years the new forest is under way 


again—unless more fires burn, as they 
usually do. 
This refers of course to the fires that 


run in slashings or brush. The last Laona 
fires were held in the Laona 
battled hard to save the timber—and _per- 
haps nowhere in Wisconsin is there more 
timber now, or better timber, than the re- 
maining stands in county, near 
That timber the Connor com- 
panies and the people saved and thereby 
they also saved their scenic surroundings. 
They care something about scenery, up 
there at Laona. They recognize its busi- 


slashings. 


Forest 
Laona. 
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value. They have made camp sites, 
built cottages and a hotel, and they pro- 
pose to keep their resort and tourist busi- 
But they can’t unless 
begins to 
They can't if the rest of Wis- 
consin will come to the woods six months 


ness 


they can. 
the rest of 
stand fires. 


ness if 


Wisconsin under- 


after a fire, look at the green cover that 
“Pshaw, 


at this 


and say: 
look 


hides the forest ruins, 


fires don’t amount to much: 


greenery.” 


But what about all this? Fires burn in 


the Lake States — regularly, frequently, 
fiercely. They burn the slash first, the 
“brush” next. They are kept out of the 


timber, if lumber companies can keep them 
out, because timber is raw material, need- 
ed by the declining lumber business. The 
people themselves—except when their eyes 
fill with smoke and their women face death 
in the flames—are contemptuous of 
Their settlers burn brush and let the fire 
the forests. No little 
blazes, no small conflagrations in any 
piece of “brush land,” ever excite anybody. 
The “fire-warden”—usually a local town 
chairman—is as likely as not to set a back- 
fire, go home for supper, and let his back- 
fire run wild and become more menacing 
than the blaze it set to stop. 
So the Lake States are burning themselves 
They are cutting their last timber. 
there will be a few operators 
left—men who have reached out far and 
carefully—but except for them the Lake 
States will be all through cutting timber 
At that time they should have 


fires 


run into roadside 


was 


out. 
Of course 


in 15 years. 


much new, young forest under way—but 
they won’t have! The new forests will 
start and will be burned—not once, but 


two, three, six, ten times, over the same 
Such fires will eat way down into 
They will burn the seeds and 
in the soil, until there’s 


areas. 
the ground. 
at last the humus 
nothing left. 
There probably are 5,000,000 
such utterly devastated soils in the three 
They are being added to 
every year. And every year a million other 
acres burn in each of the three states. The 
official records may not show exactly that. 
The official records are poor, weak things 
at best. So hundreds of acres burn with 
out attracting attention for any records. 


acres of 


States now. 


As the Lake States burn themselves out 
they will lose their beauty—their scenery, 
which is mostly forests. They already are 
There are miles in upper Min- 
nesota, so utterly bleak that by no stretch 
of the imagination can it be called 
ery.” There are miles in upper Michigan, 
so devastated that it wouldn’t qualify as 
scenery in the Sahara desert. And there 
are miles in upper Wisconsin whose sole 
claim to acre upon 
charred stumps or gaunt, black forest arms 
stretched heavenward in supplication 
against this desecration by man. 

As the Lake States 


losing it. 


*“scen- 


scenery is acre of 


lose their scenery 
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193,600,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AII the mer- 
chantable dead timber, standing or 
down, and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting within the 
Fandango Logging Unit, embracing 
about 13,300 acres in T. 45 N., Rs. 14 
and 15 E., and T. 46 N., Rs. 14 and 15 
E., M.D.M., Modoc National Forest, 
California, estimated to be 193,600,000 
feet B.M., more or less of yellow pine, 
white fir and incense cedar, approx- 
imately 74 per cent yellow pine and an 
unestimated amount of lodgepole pine, 
the cutting of which will be optional. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates con- 
sidered, $3.50 per M for yellow pine 
and $.50 per M for white fir, incense 
cedar, lodgepole pine (cutting optional) 
and for any material below the speci- 
fications for sawlogs to be cut and re- 
moved at the option of the purchaser. 


DEPOSIT.—$5,000 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied on the purchase 
price, refunded, or retained in part as 
liquidated damages, according to con- 
ditions of sale. 


MANUFACTURE.—The conditions of sale 
will require that this timber shall be 
manufactured at one mill of the band 
type located in Modoc County, Calif. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids 
will be received by the District Forester, 
San Francisco, Calif., up to and includ- 
ing June 1, 1926. 


The right to reject any and all bids 
is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted, full informa- 
tion concerning the character of the tim- 
ber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, San Francisco, 
Calif., or the Forest Supervisor, Alturas, 
Calif. 

















Regulation— 


UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 


Uniform 


No guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 


It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right and— 








RIGHT from start to finish. 
Write for samples and prices 


SMITH-GRAY 


729 Broadway New York 
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The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristo.-Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 














Copies of the 1923 and 1924 index 
of AMERICAN Forests AND FOorEST 
Lire will be sent to members on 
request. 














Stamp out 


Tuberculosis 
with these 


Christmas 





The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 
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they will lose their lakes and streams. 
Those lakes and streams are their chief 
claims to fame. There are something 
like 10,000 lakes in Minnesota, the least 
of which would be worth $1,000,000 to Ne- 
vada or New Mexico. There are enough 
aquatic gems in Wisconsin to assay an easy 
billion dollars in any group of nature lov- 
ers. And the lakes in Michigan are only 


a little less numerous. Yet all these lakes 


are threatened with annihilation. They, 
too, are “burning up.” 
Lakes can’t burn up? Watch them! 


Watch a forest fire rage to the shore’s 
edge; watch the sered trees die; watch the 
sun burn in, drying up the waters; watch 
the levels go down, the lake disappear 
slowly, imperceptibly, but disappear never- 
theless. 

But don’t talk to the people of Minne- 
sota or Wisconsin about it. They will 
look blank. They don’t know it is going 
on. They wouldn’t believe it if they did. 
Their best newspapers have explained it 
all to them, again and again, patiently and 
plainly. They have even explained na- 
ture’s slow process—tried to make clear 
that lakes do not dry up over night but 
may dry up in a decade or a century. But 
the answer of your typical Minnesotan or 
Wisconsinian is: “Oh, pshaw: I saw that 
lake a month ago; I saw it again last 
week, three days after the fire. It isn’t a 
bit lower, a bit smaller than it was.” Or 
they trot out “the oldest inhabitants.” The 
oldest inhabitant shoves back his hat, strokes 
his whiskers, bores you through with gimlet 
eyes, and says: “Young man, I knew that 
lake 50 years ago. It ain’t one bit differ- 
ent now than it was then; an’ it ain’t never 
going to be—don’t tell me!” 

That settles it, of course. Geological 
soundings show the water tables in the 
Lake States down from six to twenty-six 
feet. In 1925 there was hardly a lake or 
stream anywhere in the three states that 
was not down from three to six feet be- 
low normal. That may be temporary, of 
course, but do they come back—all the way 
back—these waters? 

The lakes of the Lake States will dry 
up, inevitably, unless forests are restored. 
Lake Michigan now is down two and one 
half feet under the “mean average” level— 
which means more than six feet under the 
average maximum level. There are beaches 
and dry lands all around the Lake Michigan 
shore this year that no man ever saw be- 
fore. Of course the Chicago drainage 
canal has something to do with it; and the 
deep-dredged channels in the St. Claire 
river have something to d> with it. But 
the vast acres of deforested land, burning 
every year, also have something to do 
with it. And the little inland lakes and 
streams, depending on forest springs and 
brooks and creeks for their water supply, 
cannot continue to live unless the Lake 
States will protect their soil cover. In a 








FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in tech- 
nical forestry, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry and 
Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest be- 
longing to the School) and the winter 
term at Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 

















Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 14 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. 
Logging, milling, and marketing an- 
nually carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted ff 
as candidates for degrees of M. F. or D. S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 














University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the northeastern States and nada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 

Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 

operations in northern Maine, under 

faculty supervision. 

Yor Catalog and further information address 
JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 





























ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


POSITIONS WANTED 














NURSERYMAN would like to acquire a position 
with a nursery doing business on a large scale. 
Have had 2 years’ experience under one of the 
best nurserymen in the East. Have acted in 
the capacity of foreman for one year in a 
nursery containing 300 seed beds and 3,000,000 
transplants. Am at present attending a fores- 
try college but shall be free to accept position 
on or after January 1, 1925. Address Box 29, 
care of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LiFe, 
Washington, D. C. (12-1-2) 





MAN with forestry training and experience in 
forestry work (married), desires position as care 
taker on private estate. Available at once. Ad- 
dress Box 30, care of AMERICAN ForESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (12-1-2) 
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decade or a century many will be gone if 
forest destruction continues. In 500 years 


the Lake States will be deserts, with the 
The New York State Great Lakes themselves shrunk to narrow Y ale School ot 
pools, down in the lowest, under-surface 


College of Forestry valleys, if forest cover continues to burn. 


Syracuse University But—“‘we should worry about 500 years Forestry 








from now!” 
Syracuse, N. Y. Of course, the Lake States may not get Established in 1900 
to that. Instead they may sell out to 
: i i it, and , 
‘HE State Forest Experiment Sta- a st. — . eee ha | A graduate department of 
tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, Se) eee = oe apelin . : : 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demon- York and other eastern cities. Chicago is || Yale University, offering a 
stration Forest of 1,000 acres at buying the Lake States already. She is }} two years technical course in 
Saree ae Bsa agg. the big investor in Lake States ‘real es- | forestry leading to the degree | 
field experiment stations, the tate. She is surging in acquiring lake of Master of Forestry. 
Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Experi- shores, building summer homes, making 
ment Station, a modern pulp mill, a golf courses, laying out subdivisions, build- , ra 
rae ooo pag RD 809 ing veritable summer towns where the for- || Special opportunities are 
tories, and an excellent reference ests once held sway. That may save the || provided for advanced work 
library afford unusual opportunities Lake States from themselves. It may be and research in the lebora- 
for investigative work. A ha that Chicago, buying real estate, plus | onl d th h If ts 
course in Pulp and Paper Manu — water-estate, may want to protect, and will Sees oe 1S SCROCS POTEET. 
ture and a short course each spring 2 ‘ 4 
in Dry-kiIn Engineering and Lum- realize that only a forest cover can do it. : 
ber Grading are regularly —— So Chicago, once ensconced around the 
In addition to the regular four- shores of the Minnesota, Wisconsin and . : 
year undergraduate courses, special ae wee ee beng one For further information and 
caumees tre cllered that. ead te the Michigan lakes, may start to replant and catalog address 
degrees of Master of Forestry, Mas- thus stop fires. The results, of course, 
ter of City Forestry, Master of won't be “forests,” but groves, with lawns h D f h 
esr = and under them and fences, with “No Tres- B i e ean O t e 
. . pass” signs straggling all around. But S h l f F 
chool of Forestry 





that is better than charred stumps and 
FRANKLIN MOON, Dean drought. New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
Is that the future of the Lake States? 
Or is the entrance of the federal govern- 

















ment with federal forests going to save 






























































parts of them? Is an awakening public 
sentiment going to help? Is the swift 
School of Forestry growth of the conservation organizations, Oregon 
Uni E f Idah Izaak Walton leagues, women’s clubs in- 
niversity oO ano terested in forestry, going to save them? 
, rt ging to sive tem? 9 Schaal OF Paredes 
MOSCOW, IDAHO Finally—and this is important—are fire 
engines going to save them? 
Offers thorough training in Think about those fire engines, rolling Located in the center of the last 
. . , os ee 3 ae, es great stand of virgin timber in the | 

Practical Forestry, preparing down the highways, spewing hose lines, : S ’ 
for federal, state and private stopping long lines of flames raging dan- United States. 
work. gerously, near Laona. Can it be that, with Offers four and five-year courses 

modern highways, hundreds of secondary |} in professional forestry, logging en- 

Four and Five Year Courses, roads, many old logging roads and trails, gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

| a owe * — that perhaps modern fire fighting equip- Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
elor of Science in Forestry an ment could get at most of the forests gon forests, easily accessible from 

Master of Science in Forestry in the Lake States—with their lakes and the school. The largest - logging 
respectively. streams all about to drop hose lines into? operations and lumber manufactur- 

maak ; Can it be that modern engines will yet ing plants near at hand. 

: ey 1S Forest to _spe- save the forests of the Lake States—and s k dil btainabl 
cia » En zeneral pte as that the people of the Lake States will yet : pg sho Pbk oo ren 
ging ngineering, and ange recognize that forests are worth saving? ™ ta — aah mts = es 
Management. camps, and in the mills. 

Large logging and milling op- For catalog and further infor- 
erations, important wood-work- PENNSYLVANIA NEWSPAPER OB- tien-ede 
ing industries, also extensive actaeect de tated 

‘ : . SERVES ARBOR DAY 
federal, state, and private forests q 
near at hand. Excellent oppor- The Department of Forests and Waters G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
tunity for summer employment. reports that the Harrisburg Telegraph 
went its competitors one better on Arbor Ore gon State 
For further particulars address Day, October 23, by celebrating Arbor Agricultural College 
Day within its own organization. All 
Francis G. MiLuter, Dean of the employes participated in tree plant- Corvallis - - Oregon 
ing activities, E. J. Stackpole, Editor-in- 
Chief, planting the first tree. — 
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The illustration pictures the take-off of the winnin ng 

flight and in the insert is the radio equipment carrie 

(Burgess “B’ and ‘C’ Batteries furnished the 
electrical energy to operate the set.) 


When the Goodyear III won the right 
to represent the United States at Bel- 
gium, Burgess Radio Batteries supplied 
the electrical energy for the operation 
of the balloon’s radio equipment. 

Almost every day from somewhere 
in the world news comes to us of new 
Burgess adventures. 

And that Burgess Batteries have con- 
tributed their bit in so many interesting 
events of sport, commerce and science re- 
flects the esteem in which they are held. 


“Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


Your own radio dealer down the street 
sells Burgess Batteries. He probably 
sells the famous Burgess Flashlights, too. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


General Sales Office: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS Il 


RADIO'A 
BATTERY | BATTERY 
[4s VOLT’ Social 
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REPORT ON NATIONAL PARK AND FOREST BOUNDARIES 

Very much as reported in the November issue of American Forests and Forest 
Life, the commission on National Parks and Forests, headed by Congressman Henry 
W. Temple, submitted its find:ngs, recommending changes in the boundaries of four 
National Parks which involve certain lands formerly contained in six of the National 
Forests. The most important changes are shown on the accompanying maps and in 
addition to these, slight changes were made in Mt. Rainier National Park providing 
that certain streams flowing from the park at the various corners become the natural 
In the case of Nisqually River, this puts a most important road, reaching 
entirely w-thin the park boundaries. The report of the special com- 


boundaries. 
Paradise Valley, 
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GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


mission has been filed with the President’s Committee on Outdoor Recreation and will 
be submitted to Congress for approva. 

Agreement for an advantageous adjustment of the boundaries of the Rocky Moun- 
ta'n National Park in Colorado has also been reached with the approval of the com- 
These proposed changes have rece:ved the sanction of both the National Park 
According 


mittee. 
Service and the Forest Service and involve a mutual exchange of lands, 
to the agreement the northern portion of the park, containing some good timber values 
and grazing areas but without scenic value, is to be returned to the jurisdiction of the 















Forest Service. The area at the headwaters of the Colorado River comprising tne 
Pacific Slope of the Never Summer Mountains is to be added to the park because its 
scenic character is regarded as more suit- fF ~ = — = 
. e e | AZZ 
able for park purposes than for forest 3 Gardiner Be Cooke City 
| a tgp lan an wel pe ae anina o— MONTANA... 
purposes. A corner of the park south |S\ c ean = 4 Sane 
13 i 
of Grand Lake containing timber is to 3 Be 
- - . = a 
be transferred to the National Forest [#7 ee 
as its park. value is unimportant. An- 
other proposed change is an addition to ope 
eon S a" NATIONAL 
$2. Mr Fiske ? | | ! 
oe Fi . f | y 
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\ YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


the south of the park extending to and 
beyond Arapaho Glacier including all of 
the Continental Divide and the principal 
mountains in the region. 

In the vicinity of Estes Park and the Longs Peak section, the park boundary will 
be set back to exclude much of the privately-owned land. 











SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


SIMPLIFY your Christmas Shopping and at the same time 
make your Christmas gift live throughout the year by sending 


AMERICAN FORESTS and FOREST LIFE 


for 1926 to that friend who “has everything” and for whom it is dif- 
ficult to select a gift. He will appreciate the compliment and thank 
you for your thought the first of each month during the entire year. 


An Engraved Christmas Card, like the one shown below, signed with your name as donor, 
will be sent to your friend, notifying him of your gift. 








eee 





With Christmas Greetings 
and Best Wishes for the New Year 
lsend you 


American Forests and Forest Life 





for Nineteen hundred twenty- SIX 




















In addition to the twelve issues for 1926 a complimentary copy of the Christmas Num- 
ber (December) will be sent, so as to be delivered with your Xmas card in the Christ- 


mas morning mail. 


The following classes of membership are suggested: 


Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine....................cccssssssscessessees $ 4.00 
Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine...................0.ssseccssesseseees 10.00 
Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine...................cccccccsssseeeeeeeeeees 25.00 
Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine.................s0c0000+ 100.00 


SEND IN YOUR LIST AT ONCE! 


The American Forestry Association 
The Lenox Building - 1523 L Street N. W. - Washington, D. C. 


* 
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se esa cree cree cee cite ee eeu cte at 











Christmas Joy --- with [ your own 


§ “Poems are made 

by fools like me 

ee e But only God caa 
pes 
make a tree! 


T takes years for a tree to grow even a few feet 
| high. Then why cut short its life with an axe. 

A living tree is infinitely more precious than a 
dead one. The Spirit of Christmas is Life! The 
science of modern tree-craft makes it possible to 
avoid the breaking of infant trees for Christmas. 
This year you can have a living tree delivered to 
your home. 


It will be an evergreen tree of the forest, with 
sparkling glint of green needles, the fragrance of 
fresh pine, and, above all, it will embody the glory 


of a growing thing. 


This will be a unique expression of the Christ- 

mas Spirit. If there are children in your home ~* Each tree 
one of these trees will be a perfect joy. Children will be care- 
. . ° Chee . fully planted 
love the growing things of nature. It will be a in an attrac- 
wholesome and delightful experience for them to P tive red lac- 
- ‘ ae bees ¢ quer metal pot. 
have a tree that they can care for : es. 
no handling 
necessary for 
you. Simply 
remove the 
wrapping—and 
, there it is 
* Oh, Woodman, spare “ ready to use! 

that tree! 

Touch not a single 
bough.” 





A Letter from the President of 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. R. H. Platt, Jr., The Living Tree Guild, 303 catego A SPECIAL SALE OF BEAUTIFUL 


My Dear gt am glad ™ see the work 
undertaking with the use of the living Christmas T r 
tree. Thoteunds of trees are destroyed each year at NORWAY SPRUCE 

Christmas time for Christmas decorations. If people 

would realize that by the use of the living Christ- 
mas trees they can not only have the benefit of 
the trees for decorative purposes at the holiday 


The trees offered herewith by The ward your request at once. This 
Living Tree Guild of New York, are will be acknowledged immediately, 
the hardiest stock of evergreens, so that you can depend on receiving 

season, but can also have an extra tree for selected for their beautiful shape, your tree at the right time. These 
\ their own place which they can enjoy dur- and with their roots carefully pre- trees will range from 18 to 24 inches 
The ing the year, or to donate to the Park served and packed by the leading high (which is the hardiest and most 
avian Department of their city, it would help nursery experts. attractive size). Thus they will be 
Tree Guild materially in decreasing the deplorable The special low price of this offer ideal for table Christmas trees, and 

= ‘i destruction of our trees which are for living trees is possible because Compared to cut trees they will be 
303 Fifth Ave. \ cut before they can grow to ma- of the tremendous public recognition Much fuller, fresher, and more 
New York, N. Y. \ turity. I hope you will be most of the appropriateness and economy Shapely. 

a appease sa re 8 enccess ul in your undertaking Br Plan. _Last vor yews etna Shipments by express will be made 
ch Myc , a N Very truly yours, orm y P gl egy bee who ipo from December 14th to 22nd. If you 
christmas . \ GEORGE D. PRATT ognizec e value and patriotism Of prefer to have a delivery with all 
Please put me down oo ri : é , a living tree, and the one his fam- ~harges prepaid. y hould add fifty 

Seek aie “4 President. pen ® * ; Saat: - charges prepaid, you should add fifty 
for a selected 18 to ; ily enjoyed is now growing in the ¢ents he > of $3.95 ’ 
wee! . age ree = The American yes : cents to the price of $3.95 to cover 

inch Norway Spruce, to b ¢ Wr? White House grounds. eNressi oe Oe Spe Neate i 
shipped between December Forestry Association. : : expressing when making remittance 
shippec : ; It is only necessary that you for- in advance. 
14th and 22nd, at the special T ) ) 
price of $3.95 packed, plus ex % D . 16 te ’ 3 : 
press charges. Don’t Put Off a Day Sending Your Request to: 


‘\ 
N 








Special quotations on 
leg trees for com- +. e 
wats: “al: ~The Living Tree Guild 


303 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


(Have you thought of ordering several so : \ 
to make another happy?) 




















